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The Republican Party Is on Guard. 


N 1906, as in many crises in the past, the sane, con- 
servative, thinking people of the country turn to 
the Republican party for the protection of their inter- 
ests. When the New York Democrats, following the 
iead of the Independence League, nominated William 
R. Hearst for Governor, the people of the State felt 
safe because the Republican party was in control, and 
because that party, as has been the rule with it from 
the beginning, put up a level-headed, able, and dis- 
creet man to oppose and defeat Hearst. The same 
sense of relief came to the Massachusetts people the 
other day when a combination of the Hearst brand— 
the Independence League and the Democratic party— 
nominated for Governor a man of the Hearst stamp— 
John B. Moran. Moran stands for radicalism, social- 
ism, Hearstism, of the extreme kind. Those ideas 
have conquered the Democratic party in this exigency, 
and the Republicans will have to fight them in the 
nation at large in the canvass of 1908. Likewise the 
people of the country feel safe when confronted with 
the spectre of Bryanism. They know that the Repub- 
lican party is in the ascendant, and they likewise 
know that that party will be a rallying point for all 
the conservative, intelligent, balanced people of the 
country in 1908. 

From the beginning of its life the Republican party 
has met every crisis which has presented itself. It 
saved the nation from destruction in 1861-65. Slavery, 
which the world’s friends of freedom joincd Wendell 
Phillips in saying made our flag a “‘ flaunting lie,’’ the 
party abolished. It framed a policy of protection 
which has made the country the greatest industrial 
community in the world, and which has made jts people 
the most prosperous and most progressive on the face 
of the earth. When the silverites aimed to debase the 
currency, and to cut the value of the dollar and the 
wages of the working man in two, the Republican 
party again went to the rescue. 

This page of history is about to be repeated. A 
new portent is at this moment flaming in the political 
sky. Bryanism, Hearstism, socialism, anarchism, and 
extremism of all sorts are marshaling their cohorts 
for a more formidable attack on the forces of conserv- 
atism, stability, and sanity than has been seen in our 


generation. But the Republican party will strike 
down these new foes of the social order. as it did the 
i i ance 
elli- 

the 


pupuiauun are in tne majority. Ina direct and em- 
phatic degree those elements are in the ascendant in 
the United States. They will be found working and 
voting with the Republican party in 1906, and likewise 
in 1908. 

Sanity reigns. Andin Albany, Boston, Harrisburg, 
and Washington the Republican party still lives. 


a * 
The Assassination of a Great Party. 


«¢ \JEITTHER HEARST nor Hearstism is Democ- 
racy,’’ says Colonel Watterson, in the Louis- 

ville Courier-Journal. ‘‘It is socialism. It is pater- 
nal government.’’ And he adds: ‘‘ Whoever votes it 
in New York will cast a vote for the death of the 
Democratic party and the organization of a new party.”’ 
The colonel is right. Hearst has declared war on 
the Democratic party. What he is trying to do is to 
form a new party, to take the place of the Democratic 
party in 1908 and to be the Republican party’s chief 
opponent. He sought and obtained the Democratic 
nomination at the Buffalo convention in order to get 
control of that party’s machinery, to more effectively 
fight every recognized Democratic Jeader, and to stab 
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the New York end of the party to death in the canvass 
of 1906. 

Moran, a radical and Independence Leaguer like 
Hearst, has captured the machinery of the Democratic 
party in Massachusetts, against the hostility of the 
Democratic leaders of that State, and is going to kill 
that party in Massachusetts in 1906, if hecan. Hearst 
stands behind Moran. Hearst’s Boston paper was the 
only journal of any consequence in the State which 
favored Moran for Governor. 

Bailey, of Texas, says Hearst is making war upon 
him. Many of Bryan’s friends charge Hearst with 
attempting to stab Bryan. Unquestionably he aims 
to down Bryan between now and the beginning of the 
canvass, early in 1908, for the election of delegates to 
the national conventions of that year. Moran’s friends 
beat the resolution in the Democratic convention of 
Massachusetts to indorse Bryan for the presidency for 
1908, and passed a resolution of praise for both Bryan 
and Hearst. That was a Hearst victory. Moran 
makes no secret of his aim to kill Bryan in the Bay 
State in Hearst’s interest. 

A few weeks ago the New York World remarked 
that perhaps the Democratic party was doomed to die 
between this time and 1908, and that, if so, Mr. Hearst 
might be the proper person to act as executioner. To 
the extent of his power he is acting in that réle now. 
And he is acting with great vigor and adroitness. 

Colonel Watterson is correct. Every vote cast for 
Hearst for Governor of New York on November 6th, 
no matter whether it is cast by a Republican, a Demo- 
crat, or a Populist or Socialist, will be a vote to kill 
the Democratic party, and to build a radical, social- 
istic, anarchistic Hearst party on its ruins. 


Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Roosevelt. 


HE FACT that Mr. John D. Rockefeller has de- 
parted from his customary reticence to say a word 
in defense of himself and the Standard Oil Company 
is of interest to the American people. We have al- 
ways believed that the best way to answer a muck- 
raker is to answer him publicly. Failure to do this 
has led the people to believe that no answer could be 
made, and left the muck-rakers, with their poisonous 
pens, to continue their destructive work and to glorify 
themselves atthe sametime. Mr. Rockefeller, speak- 
ing of the attacks on organized capital, truthfully says 
that ‘‘if we limit opportunity we will have to put the 
brakes on our national development.’’ He adds, with 
equal force, that every foreign competitor is eagerly 
striving to take away the trade of the United States, 
and that, by such attacks as were recently made upon 
the packing-house industry, for instance, we are giving 
the enemy ammunition to fire at us. We agree with 
this conclusion. We said at the time of the packing- 
house uproar that some of the charges, to our knowl- 
edge, were grossly exaggerated and others entirely 
false. We have never believed in washing our dirty 
linen in public. 

It cannot be denied that corporations need govern- 
mental regulation and control in some measure, and 
that new evils have sprung up, as President Roosevelt 
said, in his recent Harrisburg speech, out of the ex- 
traordinary industrial changes of the last half-century. 
It is also unquestionably true that the government 
should exercise more efficient supervision over the 
great common carriers of the country, to secure correct 
behavior in the management of all great corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce, so that this business 
shall be conducted in the public interest. We doubt 
if Mr. Rockefeller will dispute this contention of the 
President’s, or the further statement that we must 
have a civilization, not of a mere plutocracy or bank- 
ing house, not a Wall Street-syndicate civilization, but 
a civilization of the right kind that shall ennoble and 
elevate a patriotic people. 

There is nothing inconsistent in the respective atti- 
tudes of Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Roosevelt. The for- 
mer justly complains of the singling out of some of 
the great industrial corporations, and the men respon- 
sible for their management, as the special targets of 
attack by a scandalizing and hysterical press and by 
demagogic politicians. Mr. Rockefeller says these at- 
tacks do no good to any one, and cause great harm to 
all, and it will not be denied that in this he is right. 
Mr. Roosevelt says that corporate wealth which stifles 
competition, and which creates enormous fortunes to 
the detriment of the public welfare, requires govern- 
mental regulation and control, in the interest of the 
people. In this he is also right, but this control must 
not be radical and destructive, but conservative, intel- 
ligent, and equitable. That this is the purpose of the 
President is evidenced by his repeated statements that 
every one, rich and poor, high and low, strong and weak, 
should and must have ‘‘a square deal.’’ It is not “‘a 
square deal’’ when, as the assistant secretary of the 
Standard Oil Company, Mr. William P. Howe, recently 
pointed out in a letter to the New York Times, state- 
ments are persistently printed that the Standard Oil 
has been convicted in the courts of habitual and delib- 
erate violation of the law, while, on the contrary, 
there had not been, at that writing, a single, solitary 
conviction of the kind in the last thirty years. 

Is it too much to ask that the corporations, and the 
men who control them, shall have their day in the 
courts before a popular verdict is rendered as to their 
guilt or innocence? Is it too much to ask, as Mr. 
Rockefeller does, that before a great industrial enter- 
prise, created by years of effort and by the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars, and giving employment to 
many thousands of bread-winners, is heid up to public 
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scandal and reproach, it shall be given an opportunity 
to justify itself and to show the untruthfulness of the 
charges if it can. There can be but one answer, for a 
sense of fair play lies deep in the heart of every Amer- 
ican citizen who has the capacity and who will take 
the time for sober thought. In saying this, we voice 
the words of President Roosevelt himself as expressed 
in his recent Harrisburg speech, when he said : 

“We need to check the forces of greed to insure just treatment 
alike of capital and of labor, and of the general public to prevent any 
man, rich or poor, from doing or receiving wrong, whether this 
wrong be one of cunning or of violence. Much can be done by wise 
legislation and by resolute enforcement of the law. But still more 
must be done by steady training of the individual citizen, in con- 
science and character, until he grows to abhor corruption and greed, 
and tyranny and brutality, and to prize justice and fair dealing.” 


The Plain Truth. 


HE BOGY of German aggression in South Amer- 
ica, and the possibility of a clash with us over the 
Monroe Doctrine, are perceptibly diminished by recent 
official reports concerning German emigration to Brazil 
and other South American states. It is shown that 
this emigration has not only fallen off greatly since 
1900, but that various colonial schemes, backed by 
German capital and enterprise, have been failures 
financially. There are about 600,000 persons of Ger- 
man extraction in the southern states of Brazil, but, as 
Baron von Sternburg pointed out in a recent magazine 
article, these persons have almost invariably renounced 
or lost their German citizenship, and the vast majority 
have no expectation of returning to their former home. 
This is true, doubtless, of German emigrants wherever 
they go; it certainly is of those who come to the 
United States. Of its entire emigration Germany, on 
the average, sends more than ninety-six per cent. to 
this country. Our census of 1900 places the number 
of native Germans in this country at over 2,660,000. 
Nor are there any indications that the United States 
will cease to be the Mecca of German emigration. If 
that emigration is welcome in North America as a de- 
sirable influx, equity demands, declares Ambassador 
Sternburg, that German emigration to South America 
be judged by the same standard. The Germans are 
everywhere a kindly, peaceable, and thrifty people, 
and none but mischievous war alarmists could regard 
their coming to any country as a possible source of 
danger. 
— 


FoR MAKING a present to the depositors of the 

Milwaukee Avenue State Bank of the $5,000 re- 
ward which it earned by the capture of Stensland, the 
defaulting president—to say nothing of the like sum 
which it spent on the undertaking—the Chicago Tribune 
is worthy of high praise ; but this public-spirited action 
is paralleled in a less conspicuous way by the press of 
the country, year in and yearout. Take, for example, 
the service to humanity rendered by the New York 
Herald free-ice fund, the Tribune fresh-air fund, 
and like agencies in other cities, and the vacation 
trips provided for hard-worked public-school teachers 
at the expense of the newspapers of their cities. 
The contribution of the newspapers to the prosperity 
of the communities in which they are published, 
through their continual advertising of the resources 
of those communities, is too often unrecognized by 
the beneficiaries. A notable instance of this open- 
handedness is furnished by the papers of Des Moines, 
Ia. That city has entered upon a campaign of ad- 
vertising its attractions, in which many thousands of 
dollars are to be spent. The local press, however, 
has announced its decision to accept no pay for the 
large amount of space it is daily devoting to the cause, 
and the newspaper owners are also contributing liber- 
ally toward the expenses of the campaign. Such ex- 
amples of service to the public should be remembered 
by the critics who are usually prompt to assail the 
press for its muck-raking, real or imagined. 


7. 


OME WRITERS on race-track gambling have spoken 
of the combination of men who practically control 
professional horse-racing in this country as the race- 
track trust. A more fitting term to apply to it would 
be the race-track octopus, and the other word for octo- 
pus—devil-fish—would be a still more appropriate des- 
ignation as setting forth the spirit and purpose of the 
business. For we assert, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that aside from the liquor traffic, no agency of evil, 
no organized iniquity in our land, is so satanic in its 
character and so direful in its results as the combina- 
tion of interests which go to the support and promo- 
tion of race-track gambling. Excepting, again, the 
liquor power, no agency for evil has such a black rec- 
ord of debauched Legislatures, venalized magistrates 
and police officials to its credit as this race-track-gam- 
bling combination. The figure of the octopus or devil- 
fish is apt as applied to it, because, like that fearful 
creature of the ocean depths, it is a slimy thing with 
many horrid tentacles to reach out and clasp its vic- 
tims in a deadly embrace. With the race-track octo- 
pus these tentacles are the pool-rooms to be found in 
almost every city and large town in the country. The 
professional race courses and the pool-rooms are vitally 
related to each other ; the former furnish the pabulum 
on which the pool-rooms feed, and without which they 
would cease to-exist. The latter, in turn, pay a large 
revenue to the racing associations for the privileges 
they enjoy. The chief means of communication be- 


tween the two is the telegraph, which carries the rac- 
ing ‘‘ odds’’ from each track to the pool-rooms, wher- 
ever they may be. 
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PEOPLE 


[ ORD NORTHCLIFYF, formerly Sir Alfred Harms- 

worth, of England, may fairly claim to be entitled 
the greatest newspaper 
magnate of the world. 
He owns and actively 
directs some forty pros- 
perous dailies ai.d other 
periodicals, and few men 
in Great Britain are so 
prominent and influential 
ashe. Hiselevation to 
the peerage was a merit- 
ed recognition of his abil- 
ity and achievements in 
his chosen profession. 
Lord Northcliff has been 
credited with possessing 
all the energy and enter- 
prise that proverbially 
characterize the typical 
American. That Amer- 
ican newspaper methods 
appeal to him is proved 
by the fact that he has 
lately secured for his 
publications the services 
of Mr. Pomeroy Burton, 
one of the best and most 
efficient young editors in 
the United States. Mr. Burton is to receive in his 
new position the very substantial salary of $20,000 a 
year. This is an enviable honor and promotion for 
Mr. Burton, but it has surprised no one who is familiar 
with his Journalistic record. His career has been one 
of brilliant successes and of repeated and well-deserved 
advancement. From the lowly position of a boy ina 
small newspaper office, Mr. Burton rose in time to be 
the Washington correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
making his mark as one of the leading representatives 
of the press at the national capital. Afterward he 
became managing editor of the New York World, and 
subsequently an important member of the staff of the 
Hearst papers in New York. His work on these met- 
ropolitan journals added greatly to his reputation, and 
there is no doubt that he will take a front rank among 
the journalists of London. 





























POMEROY BURTON, 
\ printing-office boy who rose to a 
$20,000 editorial position 
in London. 
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MOST interesting link with the past—and with the 
period of American history which still stirs most 
memories—was the presence at the recent State fair 
at Springfield, Ill., of Thomas J. Lincoln, a first 
cousin of Abraham Lincoln, who on that occasion 
presented to the Linccian Monument Association a life- 
size painting of his great kinsman. Though eighty- 
four years of age—he was born thirteen years later 

















THOMAS J. LINCOLN, 
Abraham Lincoln’s cousin, who presented a painting of the martyred 
President to the Lincoln Monument Association.— Caldwell. 


than his cousin—he is still erect and active, and 
traveled 100 miles from his home at Fountain Green, 
Ill., to make the presentation. In height he recalls 
the appearance of Abraham Lincoln, and it is not dif- 
ficult to trace in his features a resemblance to what 
the martyred President might have become if he had 
been spared to attain the same ripe old age. Mr. 
Lincoln has most of his life followed the calling of a 
carpenter. The photograph shows him, with two of 
his old friends, standing in front of the Lincoln Monu- 
ment at Springfield. 
Q)NE OF THE most prominent of Englishwomen is 
Miss Agnes E. Slack, for the last eleven years 
honorary secretary of the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the right-hand woman of Laay 
Henry Somerset. She is now on her third visit to 
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America, the first having been ten years ago. In the 
discharge of her important duties she has visited many 
lands. She personally organized the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union in Ireland, Holland, and Lon- 
don. In 1905 she made a tour in South Africa, being 
everywhere received by great and enthusiastic audi- 
ences. At Groote Schuur, Cape Town, she was the 
guest of Dr. Jameson. Miss Slack is still young. Her 
appearance is remarkably winning, and she is an elo- 
quent orator. She is widely read, is accomplished in 
the use of the needle, and is a graceful horsewoman. 
She was born and grew to womanhood at Greenhill 
House, Ripley, Derbyshire. Since the death of her 
mother her home has been at The Hollins, an extens- 
ive and beautiful residence at Luddenden, Yorkshire. 
Her brother, Sir John Bromford-Slack, M. P., was 
recently knighted. 
“THE RECENT marriage at Essen, Germany, of Miss 

Bertha Krupp and Lieutenant von Bohlen and 
Halbach was one of the most widely interesting social 
affairs of the time. Miss Krupp inherited from her 
father, the founder of the famous Krupp gun and armor 
works, and owner of other important enterprises, a 
fortune which now exceeds $100,000,000. She is the 
richest woman in the world, and one of the most capa- 
ble, as, although but twenty years old, she thas been 
active in managing and extending the tremendous 
business which her father established. She isa pro- 
tégé of Emperor William, and it is said that she fol- 
lowed his advice in the selection of a husband. Lieu- 
tenant von Bohlen is thirty-six years of age, and has 
successfully filled various positions in the German dip- 
lomatic service, having at one time been a secretary 
of legation at Washington. He is connected on both 
sides with families residing in the United States. The 
wedding was a comparatively simple affair, but it was 
























































MOST NOTABLE BRIDAL COUPLE OF THE YEAR. 


Miss Bertha Krupp, the world’s richest woman, and Lieutenant von 
Sohlen, whom she recently married. 


dignified by the presence of Emperor William, who 
kissed the bride, and at the wedding breakfast preached 
a little sermon. Few of the 63,000 employés of the 
Krupp works got a holiday in honor of the occasion, but 
$150,000 was distributed among the workmen individu- 
ally, and $500,000 and one hundred and twenty-five acres 
of land were given by the happy couple to the work- 
men’s invalid fund. Lieutenant von Bohlen will re- 
tire from diplomacy, and will henceforth devote him- 
self to the task of conducting his wife’s immense prop- 
erties. 
HE STORY of Manuel Silveira, of Havana, as re- 
lated in the daily press, contains sufficient ro- 
mance and mystery to 
furnish forth a good- 
sized novel. Until re- 
cently Silveira was one 
of Cuba’s most promi- 
nent banking men, and 
was supposed to be a 
man of vast wealth. He 
lived in princely style, 
and engaged in business 
undertakings so large, 
numerous, and seeming- 
ly profitable that he was 
popularly called “‘ the 
Cuban Morgan.’’ He 
was the representative 
in Cuba of the well- 
known firm of J. M. Ce- 
ballos & Co., Cuban 
bankers of New York, which lately suddenly failed 
with liabilities of several millions. Members of the 
company asserted that the collapse was due to the em- 
bezzlement of $1,000,000 of their money by Silveira, 
which sum is said, by a partner of the latter, to be an 
exaggeration. But it is a fact that Silveira fled from 
Havana secretly, with his family and more or less 
cash, in a little steamer. His surreptitious departure 
caused a sensation in Cuba. For weeks the missing 
financier’s whereabouts were unknown, but finally news 
came that he had reached Venezuela, where he ex- 
pected to be protected from any efforts at extradition, 
by his friend, President Castro. Silveira, it is related, 
was formerly a close friend of President Palma, of 





MANUEL SILVEIRA, 
Alleged defaulting banker,and backer 
of the late rebellion, who made a 
sensational flight from Cuba. 
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Cuba, and they had some business transactions. A 
disagreement arose, Palma vetoed a scheme whereby 
Silveira hoped to make a large sum out of the govern- 
ment, and the latter thereupon fomented and financed 
the rebellion which ended in Palma’s downfall. 
[)URING THE time he was acting as provisional 
governor, Secretary Taft was necessarily the 




















AMERICAN WOMEN WHOM CUBANS ADMIRE. 


Mrs. W. H. ‘Vatt, wite of the Secretary of War, and Mrs. Bacon, wife 
of Assistant Secretary of State Bacon, who made a good im- 
pression in Havana.—-Noel News Service. 


most conspicuous figure in Cuba, while his popularity 
with the people was immense. But a great deal of 
admiring attention was also bestowed on the secre- 
tary’s estimable wife, who followed him to Havana 
after intervention had gone into effect. Mrs. Taft is 
a gracious lady whose charm of manner captivated the 
Cubans. Doubtless her residence years ago in the 
Philippines, when Mr. Taft was governor-general of 
those islands, had helped to qualify her for social 
duties in a Spanish-speaking community. At any 
rate, her arrival in Havana was welcomed and her de- 
parture mourned. Mrs. Taft found a congenial com- 
panion and coadjutor in Mrs. Bacon, wife of Assistant 
Secretary of State Bacon, who was Secretary Taft’s 
right-hand man during the late governmental read- 
justment. Mrs. Bacon also won the good will of all 
who met her. Both ladies displayed a very democratic 
spirit throughout their stay in the Cuban capital. 
They went shopping together unostentatiously and 
without attendants, and the shopkeepers were amazed 
when it was learned that Mrs. Taft had actually car- 
ried home asmall parcel of purchased goods herself. 
Theirs was an example of the typical American woman’s 
independence and freedom which their Cuban sisters 
will doubtless some day learn to follow. 


HE REPUBLICANS of Hartford have set a high 

standard for membership in the Connecticut Legis- 
lature by their nomina- 
tion of Dr. Flavel S. 
Luther, the president of 
Trinity College, as sen- 
ator from the First dis- 
trict of that city. His 
candidacy was fostered 
by Trinity alumni, and 
Trinity undergraduates 
watched the polls and 
brought out voters. 
Though this is Dr. Lu- 
ther’s entrance into ac- 
tive politics, he has al- 
ways been interested in 
public affairs, and is re- 
garded as a man of prac- 
tical ideas. In the edu- 
cational field his specjal 
bent is toward mechan- 
ical studies, and he is a 
member of the American 
Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. In the event 
of his election—and the 





























DR. FLAVEL 8. LUTHER, 
President of Trinity College, Hart- 


ford, Conn., nominated by the Re- 
nomination in his case is publicans tor State Senator. 
Johnstone. 


regarded as equivalent 
to an election—much is expected from him in the way 
of advancing educational interests in the State. Of 
plain and simple tastes, President Luther is popular 
alike with undergraduates and the general body of 
citizens. He isa good speaker and has akeen wit. He 
is prominent in philanthropic work, and his marked 
advocacy of the cause of labor has won for him a warm 
place in the hearts of Hartford workingmen, 
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AMERICAN SAILING SHIP 
BEACH AT KOW-LOON. 


Horrors of Hong-Kong’s Typhoon. 


HE LATEST advices from Hong-Kong are 

to the effect that the typhoon which 
raged there for two hours on the morning of 
September 18th was the worst in the history 
of that prosperouscolony. Inthat short time 
about 10,000 people lost their lives and 2,000 
boats of all descriptions were wrecked. The 
loss of property, it is estimated, exceeded 
$20,000,000. Most of the victims were Chi- 
nese of the lower class, but a large number 
of Europeans were drowned, among them the 
Church of England bishop of the colony, the 
Right Rev. J. C. Hoare. The British and 
German navies suffered, each losing a ship. 


According to custom the “‘typhoon gun’’ was 
fired as the signs of the approaching storm 
became unmistakable, and the masters of the 


vessels in the harbor took the usual precau- 
tions, not greatly alarmed, to ride out the 
hurricane. How great was their error may 
be seen from the fact that twenty - eight 
steamships sank or went ashore, while not a 
boat in the harbor escaped damage of some 


sort. 
- . 


Good Men for the Senate. 
AITHFUL SERVICE to the people has its 


recognition in the naming to continue their work 
of two such members of the New York Legislature as 
Mr. Agnew 
earned his nomination to the senate from the seven- 


George B. Agnew and Martin Saxe. 


teenth New York City district by his 


8. P. HITCHCOCK” AGROUND ON THE 








WRECK, AT HONG-KONG, OF THE FRENCH DESTROYER “‘ FRONDE, 
WERE KILLED AND TWENTY-FIVE INJURED. 


Several persons officially connected with the War De- 
partment telegraph office during Lincoln’s time still 
survive, and it is fortunate that one of these, Mr. 
David Homer Bates, kept a memorandum of many in- 





independence, as an assemblyman, of 
bosses and private interests, and he has 
to his credit the passage of the bill creat- 
ing the State commission for the increase 
of the city’s water supply, as well as his 
excellent service as a member of the 
Stevens gas investigation committee. 
Senator Saxe’s capture of his district 
from the redoubtable Tammany chief- 
tain, Senator George W. Plunkitt, of 
‘‘honest-graft’’ notoriety, in 1904, is 
evidence of his power as a vote-getter, 
and his record in the senate, where he 
has been identified with the passage of 
tax-reform measures, fairly entitles him 
to the renomination which has been ten- 
dered him. 





New Glimpse of Lincoln. 


WE DOUBT if the American people 

have greater interest in any man 
living or dead than in Abraham Lincoln. 
Books almost without number in refer- 
ence to the great emancipator’s life, 








FIVE OF WHOSE CREW 





BRIIISH GUN-BOAT “ PECENIX,” A TOTAL WRECK AT HONG-KONG; C, P. R. STEAMSHIP “ MONTEAGLE” 
AGROUND BEHIND HER. 


Bates. This gentleman met and conversed 
with President Lincoln almost daily from 
April, 1861, to the day of his death. His 
reminiscences, abounding not only in personal 
recollections, but in original data of the most 
valuable kind, from a historical point of view, 
in the now well-known handwriting of the 
lamented President himself, are certain to 
attract world-wide attention, and become a 
necessary part of the history of the most 
notable administration of all our Presidents. 


Two Rulers’ Odd Meals. 


‘THE HARDSHIPS of rank must be consid- 

ered. The fierce white light that beats 
upon thrones and presidential chairs occasion- 
ally throws into relief some humorous inci- 
dents in the strenuous daily routine of the 
world’s rulers and statesmen. What it is to 
be a Kaiser is illustrated by the experience 
of Emperor William, who, breakfasting at the 
castle of a subject, inadvertently sugared his 
soup, his awe-stricken hostess being too timid 
to restrain him. President Roosevelt, on his 
visit to Admiral Evans’s flag-ship waved 
away the table linen offered him, that he 
might dine as his sailor entertainersdid. The 
Emperor swallowed his sweetened soup and 


the President dispensed with a napkin like the seasoned 
campaigners they are; but don’t they secretly rejoice 
when they are able to take their meals with no report- 
ers to proclaim the menu or the service to the world ? 








services, and remarkable career have 
been printed, and all have been read 
with profound interest, and have had an 
extensive circulation. He has been 
studied from almost every standpoint, 
but it is a notable fact that none of his 
numerous biographers has ever consid- 
ered that branch of the government serv- 
ice in which Lincoln took perhaps the 
deepest personal interest. 
telegraph service. 


We refer to the military 
It is not generally known, but 
we are assured it is true, that Lincoln spent more 
of his working hours in the War Department tele- 
graph office during the entire four years of our Civil 
War than in any other place except the White House. 


Richards, Idaho, who presided over the Congress. 7. W.R. Ingalls, New York. 
Speer, Denver. 9. Kirby Thomas, Wisconsin. 10. Dr. E. A. Buckley, Missouri. 
Photograph by A, ft. Dunn. 


cidents in his experience with Mr. Lincoln, in connec- 
tion with the telegraph service of that epoch-forming 
period. The Century Magazine announces in its Octo- 
ber number that one of its most interesting features 
during the ensuing year will be a series of articles on 
**Lincoln in the Telegraph Office,’’ written by Mr. 





NOTABLE CONVENTION OF MAGNATES OF THE MINING WORL 


PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE RECENT GREAT CONGRESS OF MINE 
DENVER, COL., WHICH REPRESENTED HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF INVESTED CAPITAL, 


t. James F. Callbreath, Jr., Denver, corey of the Congress. 


3. Governor Cutler, of Utah. 4. D. W. Benton, Denver. 5. Governor Pardee, of California. 





*2. Governor McDonald, of Colorado. 
6. President 
8. Mayor 


D. 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS AT 


Recent Deaths of Noted 
Persons. 


Mrs. VARINA JEFFERSON Davis, of New York, 
widow of Jefferson Davis, President of the South- 
ern Confederacy, an able writer, and the most pop- 
ular woman in the South. 

Captain George E. lyson, of Washington, a well- 
known Arctic explorer. 

Rev. Dr. John De Witt, of Irvington, N. Y., one 
of the widest-known theologians in the country. 

William Buckingham Ewing, known as “ Buck ” 
Ewing, of Cincinnati, the once famous catcher of 
the New York National League baseball team. 

Colonel W. H. Tibbs, of Dalton, Ga., one of the 
few remaining ex-Confederate congressmen. 

Sefior Don Jorge Munoz, Guatemalan minister to 
the United States. 

Madame Begue, of New Orleans, far-famed cook 
and restaurant keeper. 

Dr. George F. Reese, of Rockaway Park, N. Y., 
eminent dental surgeon and dental inventor, and 
noted for his consumption cures. 

William Scully, nicknamed “ Lord”’ Scully, late 
of Washington, D. C., richest farmer in the United 
States, owning 200,000 acres in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Illinois, and Missouri, and possessing a fortune of 
$50,000,000. 

Colonel Edward James Saunderson, of Armagh, 
Ireland, a member of Parliament and one of the 
most belligerent opponents of the Irish Nationalists, 

Ex-United States Senator J. D. Walker, of Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 

Adam Jacob, of Philadelphia, prominent com- 
poser of music and director of orchestras. 

George Tarr, of Gloucester, Mass,, pioneer fish 
merchant of this country and a millionaire. 








Benjamin Howard Warren, of New York, one of the foremost of 


American civil engineers. 


REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
has made it famous.’’ 


Rudolph Ulrich, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a leading landscape gardener. 


‘*Its purity 
50c. per case. 
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# American Women Living in London 
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COUNTESS OF TANKERVILLE, AN 
AMERICAN WOMAN 
COMPLETELY ANGLICIZED IN 
APPEARANCE. 


AMERICAN 


[THE AMERICAN woman has, for many years, been 
a sort of mania in England, and, much to the dis- 
gust of his own womankind, the Englishman marries 
her. London has not become Americo-maniacal, as 
New York once was—and is now to a certain extent 
Anglo-maniacal, but the American woman seems to 
be regarded as something interesting enough 
for condescending consideration on the part 


MRS. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN (FORMER- 
LY MISS ENDICOTT, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS), THOROUGHLY 
COSMOPOLITAN. 


WOMEN WHO OCCUPY HIGH POSITIONS IN 


DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER (NEE MISS 
ZIMMERMAN, OF CINCINNATI), MOST 
TYPICAL AMERICAN WOMAN 
IN ENGLAND. 


dressed, and most heartily-despised women in London ; 
and the most pitiful thing about it is, that she and her 
misguided sisters imagine they are making themselves 
popular with Englishwomen by such snobbish declara- 
tions, and they join in the laugh at the expense of the 
“‘shrieking eagle’’ when some loyal American dares 


LADY GREY EDGERTON, AN AMERICAN 
WOMAN OF THE TYPE WELL- 
KNOWN IN THE 


DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH (NEE 
CONSUELO VANDERBILT), 
WHO HAS NEVER LOST HER 


SOUTH. AMEBICANISM. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


est, which answers the purpose—as she could never 
hope to enjoy in America, where she would be only 
one among millions. 

It is said that the American woman has completely 
revolutionized English society ; that she has broken 
through the veil of prejudice that screens the holy of 

holies of British dignity, and has created 





of everybody, and wherever she goes she is 
fairly sure to find herself the centre of at- 
traction and the object of undisguised curi- 
osity. Curiosity, and not admiration, is the 
word I mean to use, because I am thinking 
of women only, and nobody can ever quite 
decide just what emotion qualifies the Eng- 
lishwoman’s curiosity regarding her popu- 
lar sister from across seas. Is it admira- 
tion, or resentment? Or an uncomfortable 
combination of the two? Friendship or 
affection it can never be until the English- 
woman has so far profited by her modern 
privileges as to be beyond reach of the 
‘‘slings and arrows of outrageous’’ com- 
parison that are so freely flaunted by her 
brothers. She is already making admirable 
progress, and in a manner that pays flatter- 
ing tribute to the model she emulates. 

The day has been when the English- 
woman was called the worst-dressed woman 
in the world, while ever since the American 
woman “‘arrived,’’ her position as the best- 
dressed woman in the world has never 
been disputed. She has already taught the 
world to desire American hair, American 
complexions, American teeth, American ‘‘style’’ of 
dress, American shoes, and especially American free- 
dom of mind and manner. And the Englishwoman has 
gone about remodeling herself along the approved lines 
until, goodness knows! one has to admit sometimes that 
she is running the favorite a pretty close second. But 
it is only the occasional Englishwoman who dresses 
really well, while a large majority of American women 
manage in some way to make themselves look—well, as 
only an American woman can look, which is something 
that no French or English word yet coined can quite 
express. There is a loose, wholesome, self-respecting 
freedom about the usual high-minded American girl 
that no Worth or Paquin or Redfern could possibly put 
into his artful creations. Nor could any Worth, Pa- 
quin, or Redfern possibly destroy it 
where it exists. It is of the mind 








HEVER CASTLE, THE HIGHLY PRIZED POSSESSION OF THE FAMOUS EXPATRIATED 


AMERICAN, WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR, 


offer a protestation. How can one hope to be respect- 
ed who shows disrespect for her own country ? 

The American woman in England enjoys the serenity 
of asort of permanence that has not yet been achieved 
in her own newer country, but it is an English perma- 
nence, clogged with English characteristics, which seem 
to me to be absolutely at variance with American ideals. 
The American woman owes what she is to the educa- 
tion that only her own country can give her. As a 
type, she is not born, but made, and how she can ever 
contemplate giving up for all time everything that the 
fluttering, youthful, joyous stars and stripes, and the 
dignified, defiant, lordly eagle represents to her and 
hers, passes my understanding. But she is doing it 
by the tens of dozens, and is contenting herself in Eng- 


pandemonium where once was stately, time- 
honored, venerated tranquillity. But Brit- 
ish and American ideas of pandemonium 
are poles apart, so it doesn’t always ap- 
pear to the American eye that the results 
of our social invasion have been particu- 
larly voleanic or earthquaky. I myself have 
been present at ‘‘The Man from Blank- 
ley’s’’ dinners and Dickensian functions, 
where I found myself figuring as ‘‘ exhibit 
number one,’’ and where the whole business 
of everybody else seemed to be to feed me 
cues, ask me foolish questions, and see 
what awful, “‘ entrancing ’’ American break 
I’d make next. I have always endeavored 
to uphold my country’s fame, while I had a 
very good time and earned my square meal 
of good old English viands. 

There are many sides to the life of the 
American woman in England, and 1 may not 
here touch upon all of them that have come 
under my notice. There is one most im- 
portant question, however, which always 
confronts her, and that is the education of 
her children. My own advice to expatri- 
ate American mothers would always be: 
‘*Send the kiddies home and give them a 
chance to acquire a country,’”’ but this is not always 
possible, and the problem becomes oftentimes pitiful, 
and is fortunately sometimes considered of sufficient 
importance to repatriate expatriates. It must be borne 
in mind that there are hundreds of American families, 
men, women, and children, living in England without 
much excuse, save inclination, for doing so. And 
while this is a humiliating condition of things to the 
really ‘‘ rabid American ’’—as the true patriot is called 
over there—it must be admitted that there are many 
reasons and excuses for the inclination. London is a 
city in which the cares of the housewife are reduced 
to a minimum, and where the man of moderate income 
can get more for his money than in any other place on 
earth—at least, more than he can get in New York, or 
Chicago, or St. Louis, or Boston, or 
Oshkosh. 








and heart, and is the result of an 
environment that is the birthright 
of the American woman only. 

But there are American women 
and American women. There is a 
large colony of all kinds of American 
women resident in London, who are 
not by any manner of means all 
married to peers of the realm, and 
the fact that so many of them pre- 
fer England as a place of residence 
is a point on which the Englishwoman 
never fails to “‘ get back ’’ whenever 
Anglo-American veiled pleasantries 
are the order of the moment at the 
oft-recurring entente cordiale con- 
versation. For my own part, I have 
no patience with the real American 
expatriate. I want every American 
in England to be homesick, as I was 
when there, but patriotism is, at 
best, a somnolent sentiment in the 
breasts of most of my countrywomen 
who have lived in England long 
enough to become impressed by the 
advantages of a more solidly ground- 
ed manner of existence than we 
know anything about at home. One 
so often hears an American woman say to her English 
friends : ** America? Good heavens! I wouldn’t live 
there if you should give me the whole blessed country ! 
I’m an American, all right—and I’m proud of the fact 
—but life in Ameyica is unthinkable after one has 
lived in London for a while!’’ This is really an un- 
edited quotation from one of the best-known, best- 





BEAUTIFUL VINE-COVERED COUNTRY COTTAGE, SUCH AS MOST AMERICANS RESIDENT IN 
ENGLAND CAN AFFORD TO HIRE. 


lish homes, where hardly a ray of American sentiment 
has ever a chance to penetrate the crust of British 
conservatism with which she foolishly and unsuccess- 
fully endeavors to envelop herself. I believe that the 
real explanation lies in the fact that in certain Americo- 
maniacal sections of English society she is treated to 
such distinctive adulation—or, at least, curious inter- 


One takes a house for a term of 
years (this is the only possible way 
of getting one), and secures a capa- 
ble staff of English-trained servants, 
who all together cost no more than a 
self-made cook and two raw “‘ hired 
girls’’ would cost at home. Then 
when one has selected a reputable 
butcher, a baker, and candlestick- 
maker, and started a set of house- 
keeping books, things begin to run 
along more or less by themselves, 
and a little housewifely oversight is 
all the oil the machinery needs. This 
is just the sort of thing that would 
appeal to the free-and-easy Ameri- 
can woman, but it is only her way 
of making the best of English con- 
ditions that centuries of conserv- 
atism and class distinction have 
created. In this the Englishwoman 
does not emulate her example. She 
oversees things in a minute manner 
which takes cognizance of every 
ounce of sugar and every leaf of tea 
that comes into the kitchen ; and 
she has reason to resent the heedless 
American irresponsibility which 
spoils the servant. Few servants who have lived in 
American families are ever content to go back to the 
well-ordered and soulless routine of the English 

Continued on page 430. 
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No tonic made equals Abbott’s Angostura he 

Meets every requirement. At all druggists’. 
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[7 IS PROBABLY not generally 

known how the United States 
government trains the youth upon 
whose shoulders will rest the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the 
high standard of the navy. His 
apprenticeship is not unlike in 
theory and practice the appren- 
ticeship of any other young man 
learning a trade, the fundamental 
principle being the proper kind of 
tools—when and how to use them 
for the accomplishment of certain 
purposes. A midshipman’s tools, 
so to speak, are ships, thus render- 
ing a thorough knowledge of sea- 
manship an essential part of the 
training. This begins with lessons 
in splicing hemp and wire rope, 
after which the young men are 
given practice in handling sails 
on the indoor mast in the sea- 
manship building, which is an ex- 
act counterpart of the mizzenmast 
of the training-ship Severn, and 
is seventy-two feet in height. 
The midshipmen go aloft, furl, 
reef, and set sails, etc.—in fact, 
go through the entire seamanship 
drill. A net is spread at the foot 
of the mast for protection, as a 
fall on the concrete floor would 
be far more serious than on the 
deck of aship. Accidents, how- 
ever, are infrequent. 

Drills on the Severn begin early 
in the spring and continue 
throughout the cruise, which lasts 
from June until September. The 
midshipman thus becomes accus- 
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Seamanship Drill at the United States Naval Academy 


By MRS. C. R, MILLER 














MIDSHIPMEN FURLING SAILS ON THE PRACTICE SHIP “ SEVERN.” 
Mrs. C. R. Miller. 
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tomed to ship life. The work is 
hard and the discipline severe dur- 
ing these drills. There is little 
tendency to shirk duty, and the 
future admirals do everything on 
shipboard, on deck and aloft, 
even to clearing up the deck and 
stowing away the ropes. Froma 
picturesque point of view searnat - 
ship practice on the Severn sui- 
passes all other similar exercises. 
It seems that on shipboard the 
sense of the reality of the thing 
is ever present, and one accus- 
tomed to witnessing these drills 
notices that on the deck of the 
old Severn the ‘‘middies’’ are 
more active, more in earnest, and 
the manner in which they climb 
and swing around the rigging does 
credit to an old sailor. Eachman 
starts in with a practical sea- 
man’s duties, and as he continues 
his course is advanced to the 
duties of the petty officers, and 
later to those of the junior com- 
missioned officers. These exer- 
cises, with the attendant disci- 
pline, develop the faculty of quick 
perception, of great resourceful- 
ness, and of celerity in execution. 
The good practical results of such 
drills as these have manifested 
themselves in after years in many 
an instance of emergency and 
danger. It is the severe train- 
ing which our cadets must under- 
go, in this and other ways, that 
has given us naval officers un- 
surpassed in any navy. 



































MANNING THE GEAR AT SHEET HOME AND HOISTING AWAY THE “‘ SEVERN'S” TOPSAILS. 


Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


STATIONED FOR FURLING SAILS ON THE SEVENTY-TWO-FOOT IN- 
DOOR MAST AT THE SEAMANSHIP BUILDING.— Mrs. (. R Miller, 


























STRAIGHTENING UP THE GEAR AFTER REEFING TOPSAILS OF THE PRACTICE SHIP. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller. 





STOWING AWAY THE “SEVERN’S” FLYING JIB—SEAMANSHIP BUILDING AT LEFT. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller. 
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MONUMENT COMMEMORATING THE VALOR UNVEILING, AMID A HEAVY RAIN, OF THE “BROOKLYN FOURTEENTH'S” MEMORIAL, BY MRS. MC LEER, SHAFT ERECTED IN HONOR OF THE BRAVE : 
OF THE TENTH NEW YORK VOLUN- WIFE OF GENERAL JAMES MC LEER, OF BROOKLYN, N. Y., AND BROTHER MEN OF THE FIFTH NEW YORK IN- ' 
TEERS (NATIONAL ZOUAVES). OF A BRAVE SOLDIER KILLED IN THE BATTLE. FANTRY (DURYEE ZJUAVES). 


BRAVERY AND DEVOTION OF NEW YORK SOLDIERS HONORED. 


THREE MONUMENTS IN COMMEMORATION OF THE GALLANT DEAD OF THREE NOTED FIGHTING REGIMENTS OF THE CIVIL WAR, UNVEILED AND DEDICATED ON THE FAMOUS BATTLE-FIELD OF BULL RUN, VA 
Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 



































DAGUE, EFFICIENT END OF THE SHAFFROTH, THE NAVY'S CAPABLE INGRAM, THE NAVY'S EXPERT NORTON, STAR QUARTER-BACK OF THB 
NAVY TEAM. RIGHT-GUARD. HALF-BACK. NAVY ELEVEN, 























PRINCETON STARTING AN END RUSH. LIVELY SCRIMMAGE AT A CRITICAL STAGE OF THE GAME. 



































REINECKE, THE MIDSHIPMEN’S EXCELLENT SPENCER, CAPTAIN AND HALF-BACK OF NORTHCRAFT, THE NAVY'S STURDY PIERBSOL, THE NAVY'S WELL-TRAINED 
SUBSTITUTE FULL-BACK. THE ACADEMY’S PLAYERS. FULL-BACK. RIGHT-TACKLE., 


ONE OF THE BEST FOOTBALL GAMES OF THE EARLY SEASON, 


EXCITING FEATURES OF THE HARD-FOUGHT CONTEST IN WHICH THE PRINCETONS BARELY DEFEATED THE NAVAL ACADEMY TEAM AT ANNAPOLIS, AND SOME OF THE NAVY'S STAR PLAYERS 
Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 
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(SECOND PRIZE, $3.) THE NAVY'S 
BEST GUNNERS—OFFICERS 
AND CREW OF THE BATTLE- 
SHIP “‘ WISCONSIN” CELEBRATING 
THEIR WINNING OF THE NAVY'S 
TROPHY FOR EXCELLENCE IN 


GUNNERY.—R. D. Jones, United 


States Navy. 
































“ JIMINY 
-~A CRITICAL MOMENT 


(FIRST PRIZE, $5.) 
CRICKETS.” 


IN THE LAST GAME OF THE 
HARD-FOUGHT CHESS 
CONTEST FOR THE 

NEIGHBORHOOD CHAMPION- 

BE. J. and H. D. Lee, 

Pennsylvania, 


SHIP. 














ONE OF THE WORLD’S MOST REMARKABLE SIGHTS—GROTTO 
GEYSER, IN THE FAMOUS YELLOWSTONE PARK, REACHED 

BY THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 

Sumner W. Matteson, Minnesota, 






























(THIRD Prize, $2.) A 


NOTABLE DIVING 8CENE—HOW THE JOLLY 
ENJOYED THEMSELVES ON A SUMMER DAY. 


YOUNG SWIMMERS 


F. Clemow, Peunsylvania. P. L. Day, California. 


LARGEST LOG RAFT IN THE WORLD, SIX HUNDRED FEET LONG AND CONTAINING 4,000,000 
FEET OF LUMBER—TOWED BY SEA FROM OREGON TO SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
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LONGEST BRIDGE-SPAN IN THE WORLD—CANTILEVER STRUCTURE IN PROCESS OF BUILDING ACROSS THE ST. LAWRENCE, NEAR QUEBEC—MAIN-CHANNEL SPAN 1,800 FEET ; 


TOTAL LENGTH, WITH APPROACHES, 3,228 FEET—THEODORE COOPER, ENGINEER.—C. French, Canada. 


AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 


PENNSYLVANIA WINS THE FIRST AND THIRD PRIZES, AND THE NAVY THE SkCOND. 











LTHOUGH OCTOBER was at its very end, the 


night was still warm and mellow. From the row 
of white lilies that bordered the narrow red-brick path 
came wafts of perfume almost too poignantly sweet. 
A faint wind stirred the heavy leaves on the magnolia- 
tree. And over ail the earth poured the clear, tran- 
quil splendor of the Southern moon, lingering tenderly 
on the old house with its great pillars and making 
strange shadows in the garden. 

Marcia Carteret, kneeling beside her open window, 
felt the influence of the night stealing along through 
every vein like some subtle spell—intoxicating, en- 
chanting. To-night was Halloween. Her sensitive 
soul shivered to the thought even as the lilies nodded 
in the garden to the breeze. Halloween, with all its 
mystic rites, its potent charms for parted lovers, its 
subtle linkings of severed spirits. 

People had said that if Marcia Carteret continued 
to live alone in that big house she would get ‘‘ queer.’’ 
And Marcia felt ‘‘queer’’ to-night. Her great gray 
eyes shone with a rich, warm glow, the steadfast 
mouth, with its lines of mingled sweetness and pain, 
quivered expectantly. How full of mystery this hour ! 
Out in the hall the clock sounded eleven slow, rich 
notes, and Marcia started. Could it be so late? Not 
since those far-off Saturday nights when Howard, pass- 
ing in the train at half after eleven, watched for her 
welcoming light, had she lingered thus. 

How had she and Howard quarreled ? How was it 
possible that they two, loving as they did, should have 
quarreled ? Down at the gate it had been—just one 
week before the marriage-to-be ; in some vague, terri- 
ble way, over some unconsidered trifle, 
hot words had sprung. And so it had 
gone on, each in the fierce, unconscious 
cruelty of youth intent upon wounding 
with what leaped sharpest to tongue, 
until suddenly they woke to find their 
little kingdom in ruins, while a boy 
and girl, tense, white-lipped, stared 
at each other across the devastation 
they had wrought. 

Seven years ago. He, she heard, 
had gone far away. Unmurmuringly 
Marcia had taken up her life. Res- 
olutely she forced herself to the sim- 
ple daily task. But to-night — to- 
night, with its overmastering thrill, 
its elemental appeal, swept from her 
all defenses. It was a Saturday, too. 
Could it be mere coincidence ? 

A half-formed resolution, that all 
through the tender autumn day had 
been lying deeply hidden, sprang to 
vivid life. She would put Fate to the 
test. Then, as she moved toward the 
dressing-room table, her eye fell upon 
the carved chest wherein lay the deli- 
cate dress, the filmy veil, the orange- 
blossoms, prepared for that unfulfilled 
bridal, and she trembled at a daring 


thought. Might she—dare she —essay 
her spell clad in these treasured 
things ? 


With parted lips, through which 
the breath came in fluttering gasps, 
Marcia slipped from the gown she 
wore and sought to fasten this wonder- 
frock. When the task was quite done 
she lifted the hastily-lighted lamp and 
surveyed herself. Was that she, that 
radiant, deep-eyed girl ? 

The years had fallen away like a 
dream, and as the whistle sounded 
from the incoming train, Marcia start- 
ed and involuntarily turned to the win- 


dow. A moment later she smiled at 
her own foolishness. Yet the feeling 
that Howard was near remained. 


With a sudden, decisive gesture, she 
bent and fastened the cluster of 
orange-blossoms at her throat. To- 
night she would wear them. 

Carefully extinguishing the lamp, 
Marcia lifted the hand-glass from the 
dressing-table and stole to the door, 
found and unlatched it. The wide hall 
was dusky in the half-light that fil- 
tered through the heavy shutters. 

But it was clear as day in the 
garden. The atmosphere, limpid and 
warm, subtly interpenetrated by a 
thousand mingled odors from dew- 
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drenched blossom and bud, caressed her cheek like the 
touch of an invisible hand. Marcia, all in white, her 
soft, yellow hair caught into a loose knot, looked in the 
moonlight herself like one of the lilies that still called 
and beckoned on either side of the red-brick pathway. 
‘Come, little sister,’’ they breathed, “‘come.’’ The 
whole garden seemed alive. Little elusive presences 
lurked to watch behind the flowers; she could almost 
catch the ripple of far-off laughter. Entranced, spell- 
bound by the magic glamour, Marcia, thrilling to this 
mysteriousness of earth, this haunting sense of hidden 
forces about, felt herself somehow strangely akin, part 
of the mighty cosmic scheme. 

Then, slowly, imperceptibly, her mood grew deeper, 
tenderer. This was Halloween, the night of All Souls ; 
to-night all souls were free—free to work their will, to 
seek their salvation, and for those who loved, to-night 
could miracles be wrought. This was her hour. 

With eyes grown dreamy, Marcia raised the mirror, 
then treading softly down the shallow steps she turned, 
reflecting over her shoulder the clear moonlight in her 
glass, and began to pace backward toward the gate. 
The rosy color had quite faded, her face shone ivory 
pale against the shadows. Below her breath she mur- 
mured the old, childish formula : 


**Moon, moon, pray reveal to me 
This night the one who my true love shall be.”’ 


But on her lips the words seemed to achieve a 
deeper significance, an occult, half-forgotten meaning, 
heavy with old beliefs and old sayings. Slowly she 
moved amid the tremulous flowers, her eyes, wide and 





“HAND IN HAND THE TWO PASSED OUT OF THE GARDEN.” 
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brilliant, fixed upon the shining glass, and then, all at 
once, a quick sigh escaped the parted lips. 

There, reflected in the glass, clear, unmistakable, 
was aman’s face. Older, thinner, indefinably changed, 
it was yet Howard’s face ; she would have recognized 
it anywhere. Without shock, without surprise, she 
gazed, then lingeringly, yearningly, she lifted the 
mirror and pressed her lips to the picture it held in- 
closed. 

** Marcia,’’ came a whisper from behind. 
did not stir. 

** Marcia,’’ echoed the voice again, insistent, pas- 
sionate. The mirror slipped through her fingers and 
fell to the ground, breaking with silvery crash into a 
thousand fragments. 

** Seven years’ bad luck,’’ said Marcia, mechanic- 
ally, hardly conscious that her lips moved. A laugh 
that was half a sob answered her. 

** May it not mean seven years that have passed ?’’ 
entreated the voice. 

** Marcia, oh, Marcia, forgive me! To-night, when 
I saw your light in the window, that window which 
for seven years I have not passed, I understood what 
a fool, what an utter fool, I have been. Yet, if it had 
not been there—Marcia, it shone out to me like a 
beacon of hope, a sign of compassion. And I had to 
come. But how did it get there, Marcia—was it just 
chance ?’’ 

“*I—I was waiting for you,’’ said Marcia, dreamily. 
It did not seem strange that he was here ; she had ex- 
pected him. Why should he not come? Creighton 
caught her hands. 


But she 


‘You were waiting for me?’’ he 
whispered. His eyes were compre- 
hending the details of her white 
dress ; the delicate silk, the orange- 
blossoms at her throat. A sudden 
overwhelming thought swept across 
him. 

**Marcia,’’ he cried. 
you are dressed as a bride—and wait- 
ing for me. Oh, Marcia, will you 
marry me and come with me—now. 
The train that I must take leaves at 
five o’clock. It is imperative that I 
go; more than my own affairs depend 
upon this meeting. But I shall not, 
will not, leave you again. Marcia,’’ 
passionately, ‘‘dare you trust me, 
dare you go, too?’’ 

“Go with you—marry you—now,’ 
faltered Marcia. ‘“‘Go with you! 
But —- but —’’ catching at the first 
obstacle which .rose—‘‘I have no 
hat.’’ 

** Marcia,”’ 
are adorable.”’ 

And the next moment she was in 
his arms, her soft lips pressed to his, 
her flushed cheek close to his own, as 
she exulted in the completeness of 
her surrender. 

“*Come,’’ he said again. 
rectory is not far.”’ 

Hand in hand the two passed out 
of the garden. Overhead the little 
breeze still stirred among the 
branches ; the lilies, left alone, swung 
their censers in a glad content. ‘‘ We 
told her so,’’ they whispered among 
themselves. ‘‘We told her so.’’ 
And on the path each fragment of 
glass from the broken mirror sparkled 
in the moonlight like a new- fallen 
star. 


**Marcia 


, 


cried Creighton, ‘‘ you 


“The 


Americans Rush to Canada. 


HE INFLUX of Americans into 
the Canadian Northwest, which 
began several years ago, has been 
going on increasing in volume yearly. 
The total number of immigrants 
from this country into Canada for 
the twelve months ending Junepgst, 


of 5,731 over the previous year. 
The ‘‘ American-Canadians’’ are, for 
the most part, prospering finely in 
their new homes. A large infusion of 
our sturdiest and best citizenship is 
helping Canada and will not hurt us. 


last, was nearly 50,000—an incréase _ 
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MASSIVE DIVERSION DAM AND HEAD-GATES ON THE TRUCKEE RIVER, NEVADA, PART OF CEMENT-LINED CANAL CARRYING WATERS OF THE TRUCKEE RIVER INTO THE 
THE GREAT TRUCKEE-CARSON PROJECT. CARSON RIVER DRAINAGE-BASIN. 
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ROAD CUT THROUGH WALL OF SALT RIVER (ARIZONA) CANYON, A STREET IN RUPERT, MINIDOKA PROJECT, IDAHO—TWO YEARS AGO A DESERT WITH NO HUMAN HABITATION 
NEAR THE ROOSEVELT DAM, JUST STARTED. FOR THIRTY MILES, 























ONE OF GERONIMO’S BRAVES, NOW PEACEFULLY WORKING ON THE SITE OF THE SHOSHONE DAM, WYOMING, WHICH WILL BE THE HIGHEST DAM 
SALT-RIVER PROJECT. IN THE WORLD. 


MAKING THE DESERT BLOSSOM AS THE ROSE. 
SOME OF THE GREAT IRRIGATION WORKS ON WHICH THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IS SPENDING $35,000,000. 
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“2 Training Baby Animals for 


DRESS REHEARSAL of the baby bears, “‘ Little 
Hip,’’ the baby elephant, the tiny pig, and the 
collection of farmyard fowls, all of which play parts 
more or less important in the extravaganza at the New 
York Hippodrome, is one of the many interesting 
** back-of-the-scenes ”’ features of the mammoth play- 
house. There is a never-failing interest manifested 
by the theatre-going public in the four-footed and 
dumb actors behind the footlights. Grown-ups as well 
as children are amused at the Hippodrome by the antics 
of the baby pig, and the assortment of geese, turkeys, 
ducks, and chickens, which have been trained to take 
their places in the chorus and to march and counter- 
raarch with an intelligence which would puzzle a farmer 
who has had experience in trying to ‘‘shoo”’ a flock 
of these feathered bits of contrariness through a 
gate. 

A farmer would scarcely believe that a goose re- 
quires only about sixty hours in order to prepare it 
for the footlights and a critical audience, and that a 
common pig, which has been bought in the market, 
will in thirty hours be competent to blossom forth as 
an actor. According to Mr. Clyde Powers, a trainer 
of wide experience and much patience, it takes a duck 
about three days to learn how to march on the stage, 
to follow the chorus, and to march off again at the 
proper time; it takes a chicken a week or more, and a 
turkey cannot grasp the art of acting before six months’ 
time. Mr. Powers has tried to train a pea-fowl, but 
he finds that it is impossible. A goose is the most in- 
telligent of all the feathered tribe, and a goose is also 
the only one of the domestic fowls that shows affection. 

Animals are always entertaining, and so much in 
demand are they by managers, that every vaudeville 
theatre in America books for its programme at least 
one animal act, and often two, every week. A good 
animal troupe is contracted for for many months ahead, 
and their owners and trainers receive salaries far ex- 
ceeding those of the average troupe of vaudeville per- 
formers of the human species. A fluffy bear, as clumsy 
as one of the little Teddy bears so popular with the 
summer girl this season, but a trifle more active, is the 
most amusing of all the animals to train, unless, per- 
haps, it is the monkey. 

During a visit of the writer at a dress rehearsal at 
the Hippodrome, three or four cub bears were being 
schooled in the art of standing on their heads, in driv- 
ing an auto, or at least appearing to do so, and last, but 
not least—for it amuses an audience greatly—to drink 
out of bottles. To teach them this last act is not very 
difficult if the bottles are filled with sweetened water ; 
in fact, the difficulty comes in preventing the cubs 
from stealing these bottles and rehearsing before it is 
time, so fond are they of this particular form of act- 
ing. Bears are decidedly humorous, and while they 
know perfectly well what they are doing, they often 
do a trick the wrong way, apparently just for the 
humor of the thing, and they seem to enjoy the scold- 


By Helen Grant 


ing, which with baby bears is seldom accompanied by 
punishment. The trainer’s pockets are usually bulg- 
ing with sugar, and the cubs are given a taste every 
time they obey orders and go through a trick with will- 
ingness. If a bear is good-tempered and of adaptable 
disposition, a new trick can be mastered in about four 
weeks. 

Like humans, all animals have various degrees of 
intelligence, and it is impossible to make an actor out 
of aninny. American bears are not in demand with 
trainers, the majority of whom agree that bears grown 
in this country lack the temperament and also the docil- 
ity of foreignanimals. Animals from North India, the 
Russian and the Japanese bears are the easiest to 
train, and they make the best actors. 

Among the acts being rehearsed at the Hippodrome 
by the cubs is one of standing on a huge ball and re- 
volving it with the feet. Another is a dinner scene in 
which the bears enjoy themselves immensely. A table 
is rigged up and the cubs, each voicing his impatience 
in no easy terms, are seated on a bench. A bear har- 
nessed up comes from the wings drawing a small wag- 
on with a load of bottles. A waiter cub with a long 
white apron walks up, picks up a bottle, and is sup- 
posed to hand it to one of the waiting guests at the 
table, but nine chances out of ten he keeps it for him- 
self and begins to drink as fast as he can in order to 
get another bottle. If he does this there is great con- 
sternation among the cubs at the table, and they im- 
mediately disperse and try to mob the wagon if the 
bottles with the sugar-water are not given them at 
once by the stage hands. One little fluffy chap has 
been taught to lie on his back and drink, and so intent 
dogs he become in this act that with his two paws out- 
stretched, holding the bottle and drinking for dear life, 
he is dragged off the stage without even looking up to 
see where he is being taken—a bit of comedy which 
never fails to send a ripple of amusement through 
the house. 

An act which caused considerable interest at Coney 
Island the past season was that with polar bears, which 
are credited with being the most treacherous and dan- 
gerous of all animals except the leopard. Although 
the huge white animals were seemingly docile in the 
hands of the young girl who put them through their 
paces, and they were obedient to every command, there 
was more than the usual amount of danger in their 
long eyes and a great deal of caution in the actions of 
the trainer. Although bears of other species have 
emotions of affection, jealousy, and dislike, and are 
amiable and sulky by turns, much like the human race, 
the polar bear is devoid of any semblance of these 
phases of disposition. He is taught with the greatest 
difficulty and only by severe means, for he is not sus- 
ceptible to sugar and cannot be coaxed. Raw fish is 
his reward, and he catches it and gulps it down minus 
the pat which generally accompanies the reward of 
other animals when they have done especially well. 
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the Stage 


When mademoiselle of the polar-bear troupe was 
questioned as to the affection of her animals, she 
frankly replied that she could not venture within ten 
feet of them with safety, and that the only way of 
showing her regard for them was to hand them raw 
fish on the end of a long pole, and, although she had 
been almost constantly with them for over eight years, 
she had no hope of finding in their nature anything like 
affection or even tolerance. 

One of the favorite babies at the Hippodrome is the 
little eleven-months-old elephant, which is only a trifle 
larger than a St. Bernard dog. ‘‘ Little Hip”’ is his 
name, and he is the clown of the place, occasionally 
losing his temper and running after the stage hands, 
then, again, nosing about for sweets, of which he is 
allowed only the meagrest portion. An elephant 
learns with greater ease and has a better memory than 
any other of the lower animals. His reasoning powers 
are well developed, and so also are his powers of liking 
and disliking. ‘‘ Little Hip’’ has been in training only 
about two months, yet he is quite an expert in stand- 
ing on his head, and he enjoys a game of football, 
picking up the ball with his trunk and tossing it across 
the stage, and sometimes he takes a notion to toss it 
over the heads of the orchestra and into the audience. 
He is taking lessons in table etiquette, and soon he 
will sit at a special table which has been made for 
him, and he will eat his dinner from a plate. 

An animal act which attracted a great deal of at- 
tention in this country from lovers of the four-footed 
performers was that of Clare Heliot with her troupe 
of ten full-grown lions. Miss Heliot not only trained 
these animals without assistance, but she continues to 
assist in caring for them. The first thing every morn- 
ing she makes the round of the cages to see that her 
pets are happy and well. In return for her devotion 
the lions are slavishly fond of her, and she is one of 
the very few trainers who have been in the work for 
ten years without receiving even a scratch. 

*“ My lions are good-natured in everything except 
in the matter of dress,’’ said Miss Heliot ; ‘‘ they will 
not let me wear all colors, and they do not like too 
much trimming. One day I surprised them by wear- 
ing a new costume which was lavender and green with 
green ribbons hanging from the shoulders, and the skirt 
was cut in loose panels of green showing the lavender 
underneath. As soon as I appeared in the arena I 
noticed that something was wrong. The lions were 
all sitting up and gazing at me with reproachful amaze- 
ment in every line of their expressive faces. When I 
approached ‘ King,’ my favorite and the one I carry 
on my back across the stage, he struck at me with his 
paw. The general temper of the lot of them became 
so unfriendly that I decided that it must be the dress, 
and at the first opportunity I changed and appeared in 
the old costume again, much to the evident satisfaction 
of my critical pets, who condescended to receive me on 
friendly terms once more.’’ 








Copper Dividends Will 
Reach $75,000,000. 


NEws CONTINUES to pile up confirming the opin- 

ions of experts that the price of copper metal will 
keep on climbing to a point never heretofore dreamed 
of. In exact ratio with the advance in the selling 
price of the metal is the increase in the amount of 
profits of the copper mines of the United States and 
Mexico. When the price of copper rises only two 
cents a pound in a year, it means an increase by ex- 
actly one million dollars in the annual dividends of a 
mine that is producing fifty million pounds of copper 
annually. 

It is predicted now that the dividends of the copper 
producers of the United States and Mexico will amount 
in the aggregate next year to the huge sum of $75,- 
000,000. This is a clean cash profit for the thousands 
of men and women throughout the whole United States 
who own these mines. This enormous growth in the 
net earnings of American copper-producers is the re- 
sult of the advance in price more than in the increased 
production. 

The demand for copper in 1905 was thirty per cent. 
greater than in 1904, but the increase in the supply 
was only ten per cent.; hence the rise in price of the 
metal. The increase in the supply during 1906 over 
1905 is only nine per cent.; while the demand, for 
many reasons, continues keener than ever. Less than 
a year ago the best copper was selling around eighteen 
cents a pound ; now it is selling at twenty-three cents 
for immediate delivery ; and most of the big pro- 
ducers have their supply sold months in advance. The 
difference between eighteen cents and twenty-three 
cents a pound means just one thing—millions of dol- 
lars of increased dividends to holders of stock in copper 
companies. 

The advancing price of this indispensable metal is 
not due, in the least, to speculation, but is the result 
of an increased consumption that is world-wide. The 
New York Sun, of October 17th, says : 


“One of the world’s largest manufacturers of copper and brass 
wares informs the Sun that thereis no speculative feature connected 
with the recent advances in the prices of crude copper, and that the 
unprecedented demands at home and abroad are likely to continue 
well through the coming year.” 


More important and significant still is the report 
from a reliable source that the American Smelting and 
Refining Company, the largest copper buyers in the 
world, are now making contracts, whenever possible, 
for five years in advance at sixteen cents a pound—a 
high price for a long-term contract, showing that the 





His Hallow Eve. 





LONG to close my office-desk 
And lock my office-door 
On all my business cares to-night, 
And be a boy once more, 
Where in the woods the withered leaves 
A dance fantastic weave, 
And pumpkins dot the fields with gold, 
For this is Hallow Eve. 


E always took the biggest ones, 
Sweet Kitty Gray and I, 

And sculptured them with anxious care 
Behind old piggy’s sty. 

With candles in the hollow heads 
We used to make believe 

That we were goblins bound to haunt 
The place on Hallow Eve. 


INCE last I trod the pumpkin field 
Strange things have come to pass; 
They tell me she’s a woman grown, 
My little neighbor lass; 
And often do I think of her, 
And often do I grieve 
To see the merry girl who shared 
My pranks on Hallow Eve. 


H, would she know me now my locks 
Are slightly mixed with gray? 
And would she care to meet the lad 
With whom she used to play? 
I wonder how the evening trains 
For up-the-country leave ; 
I’m going straight to her to try 
My fate on Hallow Eve. 


MINNA IRVING. 














present prices are certainly not the result of terpo- 
rary inflation. 

The result of this situation is that copper invest- 
ments are now making far greater profits than any 
others. Men who put a hundred or a thousand dollars 
in copper only four or five years ago are now wealthy 
on account of it. The records of the Anaconda, the 
Calumet and Hecla, the Greene, the Calumet and Ari- 
zona, and many other mines will confirm this. 

The best field for copper investments now is in 
Sonora, Mexico, a part of the same belt on which the 
Greene, the Calumet and Arizona, and other great 
mines are located. This region in northern Mexico is 
just now being opened up by great railroad enterprises 
on account of its tremendous copper resources. It 
was possible a short time ago to get an interest in 
one of the best properties of that district on a most 
advantageous basis. 

In these times such an opportunity does not remain 
open long. The mine referred to is: the Anaconda- 
Sonora, which is noted among Sonora mines on account 
of the high-grade and free smelting qualities of its 
ores. The secretary and treasurer of this company is 
Mr. William S. Barbee, 822 National Life Building, 
Chicago. It is suggested that any one interested in 
copper should write to Mr. Barbee and ask him about 
Sonora, and the Anaconda-Sonora mine. These are 
days of quick action and quick fortunes, and for profit- 
making, copper is the leader in the entire field of com- 
mercial enterprise. Every man who wants his money 
to earn the largest possible returns for him should get 
all the information he can possibly gain about copper. 
Otherwise he is neglecting his opportunities. 


50 Years’ Supremacy. 


THE supremacy of Borden’s products is due to 50 
years’ scientific education of dairymen and employés 
with a fixed purpose to supply only the BEST. Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless Brand Evaporated- 
Cream fill every milk requirement. 


If Your Dinner Distresses, 


HALF a teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
half a glass of water will bring quick relief. 
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TRAINED POLAR BEARS PERFORMING-—-MADEMOISELLE AURORA AND THE FARMER'S CONTRIBUTION TOWARD: AMUSING 
HER REMARKABLE TROUPE. THE PUBLIC. 
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ANOTHER ACT BY MADEMOISELLE AURORa«’S HUGE PETS 


THE BABY ELEPHANT, “ LITTLE HIP,” PRACTICING 
A NEW TRICK. 


A FAMOUS LION-TRAINER AT WORK—CLARE HELIOT REHEARSING “‘ PRINCE,” HER THE DOG-AND-LION TRICK PERFORMED BY 
FAVORITE LION, IN THE BARREL-ROLLING FEAT. CLARE HELIOT’S PETS. 


WELL-TRAINED ANIMALS THAT ACT UPON THE STAGE. 


POLAR BEARS, LIONS, AND A LITTLE ELEPHANT WHOSE PERFORMANCES DELIGHT THE THEATRE-GOER. 
Photographs by Harriet Quimby. See opposite page. 
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The World’s Earthquake Belts and Causes of Seismic Shocks 
By Ralph S. Tarr, Professor of Physical Geography, Cornell University 


STEEL RAIL is set in vibration when it receives 

a blow from a hammer. Waves pass through the 
steel from the point where the blow is struck to the 
ends of the rail ; and if the 
blow is a heavy one, the 








waves, or vibrations, that 
reach the end of the rail 
may be sufficiently strong 
to throw off loose objects, 
such as pebbles. 

In much the same way 
a jar in the earth’s crust 
starts vibrations, or waves, 
which pass through the 
rocks to points far beyond 
the place of origin. For 
example, some years ago 
the explosion caused in 
blasting out the passage 
at Hell Gate sent waves 
through the rocks which 
were recorded by delicate 
instruments at Cambridge 
in the one direction, and at 
Washington in the other. 
This was a true earth- 














quake, even though it was 
of human origin. 

Nature provides numer- 
ous opportunities for set- 
ting the rocks in vibration. 
There is never a day on 
which some part of the 
earth is not shaken ; and it is probable that not even 
an hour ever passes without some kind of an earth- 
quake in some part of the earth. The truth of this 
statement. may be inferred from the fact that in Japan 
alone 8,331 earthquakes were recorded between the 
years 1885 and 1892. The great majority of these 
shocks are tremors detected only by instruments, or, if 
noticed by man, of such slight intensity as to cause 
no alarm. Many, however, are sufficiently strong to 
endanger life and property, and there is every grada- 
tion between the tremors which only delicate instru- 
ments detect and the earthquake which devastates a 
great city. In each case there is a centre where the 
earto is jarred, and ‘from which wavés or vibra- 
tions travel outward in all directions through the crust 
until they die out. If the jar is vigorous there 
is likely to be great damage near the centre of 
disturbance ; but this decreases rapidly with distance, 
and soon even the trembling of the earth is not notice- 
able. The waves, however, continue to pass through 
the crust long after they can be detected by the un- 
aided senses. Delicate instruments, called seismo- 
graphs, record these tremors. During the recent 
earthquakes at San Francisco, Valparaiso, and Santi- 
ago, much destruction was accomplished near the 
centre of disturbance ; the shaking and the trembling 
of the ground was felt far to one side of the centre, 
and far beyond the place where the shock was de- 
structive ; but seismographs in Washington, Sitka, and 
Vienna—in fact, in all parts of the world—recorded 
the shocks in places where no human sense could de- 
tect them. 

Causes for jars in the earth are many and of differ- 
ent kinds. The falling in of the roofs of caverfis has 
been known to cause earthquakes, and landslides have 
caused others. Tiese, however, are minor causes, and 
the resulting shocks are of slight importance. A far 
more potent cause for earthquakes is volcanic action. 
The explosion which accompanies a violent volcanic 
eruption sets the rocks in vibration. Also, when a 
voleano has long been inactive, its reawakening is 
often preceded by frequent earthquakes due to the 
rise of the lava toward the surface, splitting fissures 
in the earth and filling them with melted rock. This 
was well illustrated by Vesuvius, which, during the 
historic period, up to the year 79 A. D., was a dor- 
mant volcano. Its final outbreak in that year was 
preceded by numerous earthquake shoeks, one of 
which, in the year 63 A. D., did such damage to Pom- 
peii that it was not all repaired in 79, when the great 
eruption buried that ill-fated city. 

What percentage of earthquake shocks is due to 
volcanic action cannot yet be stated, 
but it is well known that a vast 
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occupied only by Indians and prospectors. Yet it was 
one of the first magnitude. 

Yakutat Bay penetrates the heart of the Mt. St. 
Elias range, a mountain mass whose growth is not yet 
finished. Its rocks have been broken, or faulted, by 
planes which extend deep down into the crust, and 
along which movements have occurred in the past. 
In 1899, the strains that had accumulated in the thrust 
by which this mountain mass is being lifted demanded 
relief, and this was found by further slipping along 
the fault planes. The proof that there was a slipping 
is perfect. During the earthquake the old beaches, 
which prior to 1899 were washed by the waves, were 
hoisted up to heights varying from two feet to forty- 
seven feet above present sea-level. Barnacles, mus- 
sels, and other forms of marine life which before 1899 
were living in the salt water are now clinging, dead, 
to the cliffs between these beaches at elevations up to 
forty-seven feet above the present reach of the waves. 

The mountain-building strain by which the St. Elias 
Mountains have in the past been raised to their pres- 
ent commanding elevation had again gathered enough 
force rapidly to push up great mountain blocks, in one 
case to an elevation of forty-seven feet. The frac- 
tures in the rocks are still visible; the avalanche 
sears which the earthquake caused on the mountain 
slopes may be seen on all sides; and the effect of 
the water wave which the disturbance caused in the 
bay is still evident around the shores, where forest 
trees growing forty feet above sea level have been 
thrown down. 

When the crust breaks, or when a movement occurs 
along a previous fault plane, the grinding of the rocks 
together sends waves or vibrations out through the 
earth, and this produces an earthquake. If two stones 
are rubbed together, the friction causes vibration in 
each of the stones. So, also, when mountain blocks 
are rubbed together along a plane miles in length, 
and perhaps thousands of feet in depth, with the 
powerful grinding that such friction causes, the vibra- 
tions set up in the crust become of such force as to 
cause vigorous earth-shaking. It is to such causes that 
our greatest earthquakes are due. The shock caused 
by volcanic action starts from a small centre near 
the voleano, and usually near the surface. It may be 
very violent over a small area, but its effects quickly 
die away with increasing distance from the centre. 
But a shock generated along a long and deep fault plane 
may violently disturb a large area and send out vibra- 
tions which reach all parts of the globe. 

The San Francisco earthquake of 1906 naturally 
attracted widespread attention because it occurred so 
near a large city that it caused great destruction of life 
and property. People were alarmed, thinking it an 
unusual occurrence, because an ordinary geological 
phenomenon, by the chance neighborhood of a large 
city, had produced such extraordinary destruction. 
The newspapers printed interviews with geologists in 
all parts of the country, and the burden of most in- 
quiries was: ‘‘Is there any relation between the re- 
cent eruption of Vesuvius and the San Francisco earth- 
quake ?’’ SofarasI observed, geologists unanimously 
answered ‘‘ No,’’ and most of them gave the real ex- 
planation. Ina dispatch to the New York Times of 
April 18th I made the prediction, which other geolo- 
gists made also, that, when studied, this earthquake 
would be proved to be the result of a movement along 
one or more fault planes. I furthermore described 
the conditions in Yakutat Bay, and pointed out that 
the coast ranges of California resemble the Mount St. 
Elias Range in being a mountain system not yet com- 
pleted, and one in which, therefore, earthquakes have 
been common and may be expected to continue to be 
so. These statements and predictions, which any stu- 
dent of the subject would have made, were based upon 
a knowledge of the geological history of this particu- 
lar region and of earthquake phenomena in general. 
Growing mountains are in a state of strain ; when this 
strain accumulates sufficiently it must find relief ; and 
this is commonly found by breaking along some new 
fault plane or by renewed movement along an older one. 

Studies carried on by the California State earth- 
quake commission have shown clearly that the San 
Francisco earthquake was actually due to slipping of 
thé strata along a previous fault plane. The fault 


plane has already been traced 185 miles and is be- 
lieved to extend 375 miles. Along almost the whole 
course it is marked by the clearest kind of evidence— 
furrowing of the ground, dislocation of fences, breaking 
apart of pipe lines, and many othersigns. For a part 
of its length this fault line is beneath the sea, and that 
it did not cause a destructive water wave to add to the 
devastation, as in the Lisbon earthquake of 1755 and 
the Yakutat Bay earthquake of 1899, is due to the fact 
that the movement along the fault plane in California 
was horizontal instead of vertical, as in Lisbon and 
Yakutat Bay. This horizontal movement varied from 
two or three feet up to twenty feet. The sudden slip- 
ping of rocks for a distance of from two to twenty feet, 
along a plane from 200 to 375 miles in length, and 
doubtless several thousand feet in depth, is ample ex- 
planation of an earthquake whose area of destruction 
was 400 by 50 miles in extent, and whose vibrations 
were recorded by seismographs in all parts of the 
world. 

From what has been said it is evident that regions 
in which there are active volcanoes, and those in which 
mountains are still growing, are the ones in which 
earthquakes are most likely to occur. It happens 
that over most of the earth these two conditions— 
voleanoes and growing mountains—are closely as- 
sociated, so that it is not always as easy to separate 
the two causes for earthquakes as it was in San Fran- 
cisco and Yakutat Bay, where volcanoes are absent, 
though mountains are still growing. 

There are two great belts on the earth in which 
either volcanoes are active or mountains are growing, 
or in which the two phenomena are associated. This 
fact in general has long been well known, but we owe 
to Count F. de Montessus de Ballore, in his monumen- 
tal ‘‘ Les Tremblements de Terre,’’ the assembling of 
the clear evidence of this by actual mapping and nu- 
merical data. He finds that of 159,784 earthquakes re- 
corded up to 1903, ninty-four per cent. occur in two 
narrow, well-defined’ bands, forming only a very small 
percentage of the entire area of the earth, but includ- 
ing the areas of greatest mountain relief on the globe. 
These two belts follow great circles. One of these 
passes through the West Indies, the Mediterranean 
Sea, the Caucasus and Himalaya Mountains, and is 
called by de Montessus the “‘ Mediterranean ”’ or ‘‘ Al- 
pine-Caucasus-Himalayan ”’ belt. In this belt fifty- 
three per cent. of all recorded earthquakes have occur- 
red. The second belt nearly encircles the Pacific, fol- 
lowing the Andes, the mountains of western North 
America, the Aleutian Islands, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines. This de Montessus calls the *‘ cireum- Pacific ’’ 
or ‘‘ Andes-Japanese-Malayan ’’ belt. In this belt have 
occurred forty-one per cent. of all recorded earth- 
quakes. These two belts are shown on the accompany- 
ing map. In all the rest of the world the recorded 
earthquakes equal only six per cent. of the total 
number. 

In an article of this character it is not possible to 
treat adequately the subject of the cause of volcanoes 
and growing mountains. A discussion of it would lead 
us into a consideration of the condition of the interior 
of the earth, a subject upon which geologists are not 
agreed among themselves. Suffice it to say, there- 
fore, that for some reason, be it the influence of ra- 
dium or contraction of a heated interior, or what not, 
the earth’s crust is being thrown into wrinkles which 
we call mountains ; that during this wrinkling, which 
is still in progress in the earthquake belts, and has 
been for geologic ages, liquid rock is thrust to the sur- 
face here and there, and rocks are broken now and 
then; and that, with these disturbances of the crust, 
the earth is shaken, now gently, again with world-dis- 
turbing and life-destroying violence. 

Those whose homes are outside the two belts of 
frequent earthquakes are not absolutely immune from 
disturbance, as is proved by the earthquake at Charles- 
ton in 1886 and at New Madrid in 1812. But in those 
parts of the globe earthquakes are not common ; they 
occur in widely scattered localities, at rare intervals, 
and are not commonly of great destructiveness. In 
the belts of frequent earthquakes, on the other hand, 
shocks may occur in many places, at frequent inter- 
vals, and occasionally with great violence. San Fran- 
cisco and Santiago, for example, are situated on 
danger lines in the earth’s crust, 
as are many other places in the 





number, and many of the most de- 
structive, are in no way related to 
voleanoes. For instance, the earth- 
quake of New Madrid in the Missis- 
sippi valley in 1812, the Charleston 
earthquake of 1886, the Lisbon 
earthquake of 1755, the Yakutat 
Bay earthquake of 1899, the San 
Francisco earthquake of 1906, and 
many others, were far removed from 
centres of volcanic activity. 

The cause of some of these earth-_ }} 
quakes is perfectly understood and |} 
capable of definite proof. The Yak- 
utat Bay (Alaska) earthquake of 
1899, for example, the effects and 
cause of which it was my privilege 
to study, was certainly due to 
mountain growth which is now in 








two great earthquake belts. If 
the strains in the crust are fre- 
quently relieved by small slips, these 
two cities may pass through many 
years without a repetition of the 
violent shaking of 1906; but if the 
strains accumulate, the time will 
come when they must be relieved 
by another great movement, and 
then vigorous shaking will again 
result, but we hope not in this 
generation. In the meantime other 
violent earthquakes may be expect- 
ed in other parts of the earth 
where strains require relief. It 
cannot now be predicted where or 
when these shocks will occur, but it 
is certain that the great majority of 
them will fall within the limits of 








progress. This earthquake attract- 
ed almost no attention, because it 
occurred in a sparsely-settled district 


SKETCH MAP SHOWING THE TWO GREAT EARTHQUAKE BE.TS (HEAVY DARK LINES) OF THE WORLD. 


the two zones of frequent earth- 
quakes indicated on the accompany- 
ing map. 
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AN EARTHQUAKE’S FREAK AT BOLINAS, CAL.—FENCE TORN 
APART AND THE SECTIONS SEPARATED TEN FEET 
BY THE MOVEMENT OF THE EARTH'S CRUST. 


TERRIFIC FORCE OF THE EARTHQUAKE OF 1891 IN JAPAN-—-RUIN AND DESOLATION 


IN THE CITY OF GIFU, ONE OF THE PLACES WHERE THE 
SHOCKS WERE ESPECIALLY SEVERE. 
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UNIQUE EFFECT OF THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN JAPAN—ASTONISHING TWISTS 
“GIVEN TO A RAILROAD TRACK NEAR THE RIVER KISO. 


A LONG RAILROAD BRIDGE WRECKED BY SEISMIC SHOCKS—-TRAFFIC INTERRUPTED IN 
1891 AT THE HASIGAWA RIVER, JAPAN. 














HUGE CRACK OR FAULT, CAUSED BY THE EARTHQUAKE OF 1891, THREATENING 














TO INGULF MANY JAPANESE HOUSES. 


STRANGE AND IMPRESSIVE EFFECTS OF EARTHQUAKE VIOLENCE. 


DEVASTATION AND ODD RESULTS IN 1891 IN JAPAN, AND CURIOUS «FAULTS’’ IN CALIFORNIA AND ALASKA. 
Photographs from R. §. Tarr. 


ONE OF NUMEROUS CLIFFS FORMED BY THE EARTHQUAKE AT YAKUTAT BAY, ALASKA, 
IN 1899—THE ROCK WAS RENT AND ONE PART WAS LIFTED SEVERAL FEET. 


See opposite page. 
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Rose Stahl Tells the Secret of Stage Success 




















MISS ROSE STAHL, THE POPULAR ACTRESS, WHO HAS SCORED 
A GREAT SUCCESS IN “ THE CHORUS LADY.” 


66 HERE DID she come from—what has she done 

before—is she German, French, or Ameri- 
can ?’’ the theatre-going public of New York are ask- 
ing about Rose Stahl, who has scored one of the big- 
gest successes of this season in James Forbes’s four- 
act drama, ‘‘ The Chorus Lady.’’ It takes an actress 
of unusual merit to pique the curiosity of a New 
Yorker to the point of interrogation, and if Rose Stahl 
‘is sensitive to the fact that, although she is a New 
Jersey girl] and an actress of more or less local experi- 
ence, her name is practically unknown here, she is 
more than repaid by the assurance that critical theatre- 
goers are at last taking notice, that wise managers are 
planning ambitious things for her, and that there is 
little doubt in the minds of all who have seen her 
Patricia in ‘‘The Chorus Lady ”’ that Rose Stahl will 
** make good.’’ 

Miss Stahl is of medium height, slender, with blue- 
green-gray eyes, and—shall I say Carter hair—or just 
beautiful soft hair, with glints and plenty of them. 
At any rate, it is hair that denotes the temperament of 
an artist, and this temperament is toned down by a firm 
chin and a forehead of well-developed bumps. ‘“‘ Miss 
Stahl is as full of brains as a fish of bones,’’ expressed 
one critic, and the simile is appropriate. : 

It was with some misgivings that I watched the bit 
of pasteboard on its way to this ascending star who, 
has taken New York by storm, for successful stars are 
apt to do more acting for one representative of the 
press during an interview than they do on the stage 
for a packed house. But in this instance it was quite 
to the contrary. A talk with Patricia O’Brien, the 
chorus lady, proved as refreshing as a breath of moun- 
tain air replete with the smell of balsam and of wild 
fern and of spring-water, and a sort of satisfaction 
rested in the fact that seemingly this genuine bit of 
humanity desired more to be liked for her own sake than 
to be patted on the back in a story about her success. 

The first thing that impresses the visitor to Miss 
Stahl is the absence of perfume. The windows are 
open, the curtains up, and there is no attempt toward a 
stage setting. There are nopoodle or other dogs, no 
parrots, and there is also an absence of the inevitable 
maid. Miss Stahl, in a pretty blue dress, opened the 
door herself, and a moment later the interviewer was 
laughing, and she did not entirely 
recover her gravity again until she 
was well on her way to the office 
with a stock of mental impressions 
of an unusual star, and—as a Lon- 
don critic wrote of Miss Stahl— 
‘‘that rara.avis of the stage—a 
real comic lady.’”’ 

Miss Stahl is a comedienne to 
her finger-tips, and as irrepressib!2 
as the ripple of an ocean wave, yet 
her ambition, tucked away and 
waiting only for an opportunity to 
come forth, is to play tragedy. 
Why do natural comedians always 
want to play the exact opposite of 
comedy? This question occurs 
again when Miss -Stahl confides 
that her favorite character and the 
tip-top of her ambition is Juliet. 
You who have enjoyed Miss Stahl, 
in ‘‘The Chorus Lady,’’ confiden- 
tially telling her audience that 
““smilin’s the hard part of dancin’. 
It’s no cinch to stan’ on one toe 
with the other pointin’ to quarter 
to six and then look like the cat 
that’s eat the canary,’’ will ap- 
preciate and pardon the smile that 


By Harriet Quimby 


could not be suppressed when I tried to see a vision of 
Juliet sighing for Romeo, in the bright face with its 
unmistakable stamp of comedy before me. But, with- 
al, a something kept whispering that there is that 
within the capabilities of Miss Stahl which would be 
applauded by Ibsen himself could he but see her as 
Nora in ** The Doll’s House ’’; and the prophecy is not 
idle that some day we shall see Miss Stahl triumph in 
this part. 

Where does she come from, and why has not the 
world heard from her before? It is the old story 
of climbing the ladder rung by rung. Hard work 
and unwavering determination have fitted Miss Stahl 
for the place that opportunity has at last accorded her. 
Miss Stahl is by birth a Canadian of French and Ger- 
man descent. She is one of a family of five anda 
daughter of the editor and proprietor of the Tren- 
ton Herald and Stahl’s Journal, both published in 
Trenton, N. J. She was brought to this country asa 
child, and was given a very thorough education in a 
convent. One is inclined to smile again when Miss 
Stahl mentions that she came very near to becoming a 
nun. Always dramatic, and with a propensity for 
dramatizing even the Bible stories told her while in the 
convent, the little Stahl girl was ever in evidence when 
a recitation was wanted. From taking active part 
and achieving considerable local fame in amateur the- 
atricals in Trenton, Miss Stahl finally drifted to the 
Girard Avenue Stock Theatre, of Philadelphia, where 
she gradually advanced from one-line parts to leads, 
and during the several years there she played every- 
thing from Juliet to Sapho, and back again through 
Ibsen and Pinero. 

After appearing in Frohman’s road company in the 
cast of ‘‘Men and Women,’’ Miss Stahl succeeded 
Mary Mannering in ‘* Janice Meredith.’’ It was soon 
after this that James Forbes, who has been dubbed 
the ‘‘Sardou of vaudeville,’’ wrote the little sketch 
called ‘‘ The Chorus Lady,’’ which, with Miss Stahl as 
star, was put on as a head-liner at Proctor’s Fifth 
Avenue Theatre in New York. From the opening 
night of the playette, the little Trenton girl arrived, 
so to speak. ‘“‘The Chorus Lady” as a sketch em- 
ployed three characters, but was mainly a monologue 
for the star. The scene was the dressing-room of a 
theatre, and the heroine was a chorus girl busily pre- 
paring for the stage. She has a visitor, a society 
woman who is secretly in love with the tenor, and to 
hear more intimately of whom she hides her identity 
and risks a visit to the theatre. The chorus girl, with 
a babble of running gossip, entertains her visitor by 
telling her of the flirtatious tenor and the worthless- 
ness of matinée heroes in general. Before she has 
finished she discovers the identity of the woman, and 
she pleads with her to return to her husband. 

So well did Miss Stahl play this part of chorus lady 
and so unanimous was her praise, that she attracted 
the attention of Charles Frohman. The result was an 
elaboration of the sketch to a four-act drama which 
has proved one of the best Broadway attractions of this 
season. In the elaboration, the society woman has 
been banished entirely and the play hinges on the 
chorus girl’s chaperonage and eventual rescue of her 
young and beautiful sister, who has also gone into the 
chorus. In the dressing-room scene, where some half- 
dozen girls are gossiping as they prepare for the foot- 
lights, there is an entertaining blend of pathos, humor, 
vanity, tragedy, and with it all is preached one of the 
strongest sermons of the stage. The play is full of 
homely truths, like the following bits of worldly wis- 
dom from Patricia : 


“If a girl’s good she’s good anywhere. But, say, if you’re scrimp- 
in’ along on twenty per, and the next girl to you in your dressin’- 
room comes down to the show shop every night in a benzine wagon 
in ermine capes and diamonds big as oysters, it ain’t religion so 
much as a firm grip on home and mother that makes you sit tight an’ 
keep on handin’ out the frozen mit an’ the icy eye to the man behind 
the bank-roll.”’ 


After the first performance of ‘‘ The Chorus Lady,”’ 
Tony Pastor, who has at different times hired more 
chorus girls than any manager in this country, re- 
marked, ‘‘ That is one of the finest bits of acting that 
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A WELL-KNOWN LONDON EDITOR ENTERTAINED BY MISS STAHL 
AT AFTERNOON TEA IN NEW YORK. 


I have ever witnessed. I know chorus girls from A to 
Z, and I know their characteristics and mannerisms, 
and I tell you, she never missed a move.’’ 

‘* What is my hobby ?’”’ echoed Miss Stahl. ‘To 
have everybody like me. I want them to like my act- 
ing, too, if they can, but rather than that, if I am to 
have but one, I want them to like me. We have such 
a little time here in this life that there’s no room for 
envy and hatred and jealousy. We are one great 
family, whether we are sitting on a throne with a 
crown on our heads, or are just earning an honest 
living with a scrubbing-brush in our. hands. There is 
good in every one, but I often think that if every girl 
would serve a year in seriously earning her living, she 
would have more respect for the human bank who 
slaves for her down in Wall Street. As Patricia 
would say, it is easy to be good when our brownstone 
front is situated in the Eden of the earth, Riverside 
Drive or the West End, as the case may be, and our 
tables are laden with the pomegranates of the land; 
but how about the other side of a great city? Ad- 
vise a girl to goon the stage? Not if she can earn 
her three meals a day and a place to sleep in any 
other way. Why? Haven’t you seen ‘The Chorus 
Lady’? Because only one girl in a thousand has the 
strength and the patience to stand the heart-breaks 
and the knocks that every successful actor or actress 
on the stage to-day has gone through from beginning 
to end before they saw the light of even moderate suc- 
cess. There is no such thing as hand-made success. 
One may get the parts, and play them, too, but there 
is no such commodity for sale in the market as real 
success. It is something that has to be slaved for and 
suffered for. If a girl must go on, the best advice 
that I can offer is to harbor no ideals and not to doa 
part a certain way because she has seen some one else 
play it that way. Play it herown way. Go into the 
kitchen and listen to the cook, talk to the woman who 
brings your laundry. Why, one may sit in the back 
yard and learn to act, if one will.’’ 

Another bit of advice, which might as well come 
from Patricia O’ Brien herself, is: ‘‘ When away from 
the footlights, don’t be too much on exhibition for the 
public. Let some one else sell the programmes at the 
door ; let the others enjoy their after-the-theatre bit 
ina public café. The less the pub- 
lic knows of your private life the 








FAMOUS DRESSING-ROOM SCENE IN “THE CHORUS LADY,” ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PLAYS 


OF THE SEASON. 


better it likes you. In place of a 
ham sandwich and a glass of milk, 
you will be expected to order 
angel-food and wine, and to eat 
like Juliet and drink like Lady 
Macbeth. Let them think that you 
eat these things in this way, but, at 
the peril of being found out, don’t 
be too much on exhibition.’’ 

Although this was said in a 
joking way, there is truth in every 
word. This half-serious comedy is 
a characteristic of Miss Stahl. 
Her quaint philosophies concerning 
people, conditions, and life in gen- 
eral, uttered in a manner calculat- 
ed to raise a laugh, and which 
invariably succeed, are very apt to 
ring true, and this serious, half- 
hidden vein underlying the comedy, 
together with a mentality of un- 
usual qualifications, is indirectly 
responsible for the prophecy, that 
before many seasons we shall 
see Miss Stahl in some of the 
plays toward which her ambition 
leads. 
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GRAND PARADE IN NEW ORLEANS OF 4,500 KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS—FLOAT OF 
ey ROYAL ARCH NO. 6, REPRESENTING DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 
A. V. Hall, Louisiana 




















(PRIZE WINNER, $10.) IMPROVING NAVIGATION ON THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI—MEN AT WORK ON THE BOTTOM OF THE RIVER 
INSIDE A COFFERDAM CONSTRUCTING AN IMMENSE 
LOCK AT MOLINF, ILL.—J. H. Hanbery, Illinois. 

















THE HURRICANE’S DEVASTATING FORCE—ONE OF THE DOCKS IN MOBILE AFTER 
THE BECENT TERRIFIC STORM.—J, M. Powder, Alabama. 
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SHOREWARD AS THE VESSEL NEARED HAVANA, 
D. Pratt Mannix, United States Navy. 
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ODD SCENES FOLLOWING THE ¢ 
MOBILE HURRICANE—STEAMER 
IN FOREGROUND COMPLETELY 
SHATTERED, ANOTHER IN BACK 
GKLUsD STRANDED HIGH UP 
ON THE WHARF. 
J. M. Powder, Alabama, 
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A HISTORIC EVENT COMMEMORATED—VICE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS, MR. AND MRS. LONGWORTH, AND OTHER NOTABLES PARTICIPATING IN THE 
UNVEILING OF THE TABLET ON MARIETTA (0.) COLLEGE CAMPUS, IN HONOR OF THE FIRST SETTLEMENT 
IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY.— Alfred T. Perry, Ohio. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—ILLINOIS WINS. 
NOTABLE HAPPENINGS OF THE TIME RECORDED IN STRIKING PICTURES BY EXPERT CAMERISTS. 

















MISS UTA HAYASHI, PRESIDENT OF 
THE OSAKA (JAPAN) BRANCH 
OF THE W.C. T. U. 





THE NATIONAL 





MISS ASTRID BLUME, PRESIDENT OF 
W. C. T. U. OF THE EARL OF 
OF DENMARK. 
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LADY DOROTHY HOWARD, DAUGHTER 


CARLISLE. 





MISS CHRISTINE TINLING, OF ENG- 
LAND, W. C. T. U. ROUND-THE- 
WORLD MISSIONARY. 
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THE EARL OF CARLISLE, ONE OF 
ENGLAND'S MOST ACTIVE TEM- 
PERANCE ADVOCATES. 


GREATEST CONVENTION OF TEMPERANCE WORKERS EVER HELD. 
PROMINENT DELEGATES TO THE RECENT TRIENNIAL SESSION OF THE WORLD'S WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, AT BOSTON, IN WHICH REPRESENTATIVES OF 


Wonderful Profits in Copper Mines. 


HE FORTUNATE purchasers of the shares of the 
Victoria Chief Copper Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, recently organized by Colonel Robert H. Hop- 
per, of New York City, one of the most successful 
mining men in the country, can congratulate them- 
selves on the rapid appreciation in the value of their 
shares. 

Nothing in our history has been more surprising, 
gratifying, and profitable than the rise in the value of 
copper and the strength imparted to the quotations for 
that most useful metal. All doubt as to the perma- 
nence of the higher value of copper is vanishing. It 
was feared that the rapid increase in the production of 
copper would overtake the demand. On the contrary, 
the demand still far exceeds the supply, and a constant 
rise in the quotations for copper at home and abroad 
continues. 

The opening of a new copper district is therefore a 
matter not only of national but also of international 
consequence, and it is not too much to say that the 
foremost producers and consumers of copper are 
watching with great interest the rapid development 
of Colonel Hopper’s extensive properties in New 
Mexico. 

So great is the interest in these properties that 
Colonel Hopper has taken a party of prominent capi- 
talists and others interested in mining developments 
on a visit to the Victoria Chief and his surrounding 
properties in New Mexico. It is no secret that offers 
have been made at higher than quoted prices for large 
blocks of the Victoria Chief stock. Colonel Hopper’s 
faith in his property is so great, and his_ belief 
in the early payment of dividends is so sincere, that 
he will not sell large blocks to any individual or syndi- 
cate. 

Those who were permitted to subscribe for the first 
allotment of shares have every reason to congratulate 
themselves on the fact that the stock has advanced to 
seventy-five cents, with no abatement in 


THIRTY COUNTRIES TOOK PART. 


The Blessings of Disease. 


HE DOCTRINE that sorrew and adversity are pro- 
ductive of good rather than of evil to the human 
family may be found in every form of religion and in 
every system of ethics that the world has known, and 
the truth of it is nowhere seriously doubted. J. G. 
Holland put this old and familiar teaching in a homely 
but expressive form when, in his ‘‘ Katrina,’’ he lik- 
ened human hearts to apples 


** Which yield their juices rich and bland 
To none but sorrow’s heavy hand.”’ 


But an eminent English physician, Sir Frederick 
Treves, has been at the pains to point out in a scientific 
address how disease actually serves a highly benefi- 
cent purpose in the economy of nature. In a matter 
which so vitally concerns the happiness of the whole 
human race, it is important to quote Sir Frederick’s 
exact language, or at least a part of it. He said: 

“T hold that there is nothing preternatural in disease; that its 
phenomena or symptoms are marked by purpose, and that that pur- 
pose is beneficent. Disease is one of the good gifts, for its motive is 
benevolent and protective. I cannot express that more precisely than 
by saying that, if it were not for disease, the human race would soon 
be extinct.” 

Sir Frederick then demonstrated his proposition by instances. His 
first was that of a wound and the supervening inflammation, which 
was a process of cure to be imitated rather than hindered. Peri- 
tonitis, which had always been spoken of as the operating surgeon’s 
deadliest enemy, was in reality his best friend. The general mortal- 
ity of the common disease known as appendicitis was low. This for- 
tunate circumstance was due to peritonitis, for without that much- 
abused ally every example of the disorder would be fatal. Another 
instance given was that of a common cold, which was no doubt the 
so-called bacterial disease. 

“* According to popular medicine,’”’ he said, ‘‘the phenomena con- 
stituting disease are purposeless, profitless, and wantonly distress- 


ful, so that the victim demands from the physician means for stamp- 
ing out the trouble. These symptoms, however, arein the main mani- 
festations of a process of cure, and are so far benevolent that without 
them a common cold might be a fatal malady.”’ 





the demand for it. It is doubtful if it 
will remain at this price for any length of 
time, for the first allotment for public 
sale has been disposed of, and an offer of 
another, if made, must inevitably be at 
considerably higher figures. 

The best evidence that Colonel Hopper’s 
copper district is one of the richest in the 
world is found as the work on the Victoria 
Chief progresses. Colonel Hopper is so 
well satisfied with the situation that he 
is glad to have the public inspect his mines. 
For this reason, also, with his customary 
sense of fair play, he sells the stock with 
a distinct understanding that if any pur- 
chaser is dissatisfied with it within six 
months from the date of purchase, his 
money will be refunded with six per cent. 
interest. 

A fairer proposition was never offered, 
but Colonel Hopper’s reputation as a busi- 
ness man and as a mining man warrants 
the belief that he makes this proposition 
so that no purchaser need ever have cause 
for complaint, and none, we understand, 
has ever complained. The only difficulty 
he has had has been to satisfy the nu- 
merous requests for larger blocks of the 








deposits of iron in Sweden and other countries, and 
the rate at which such deposits are being consumed by 
the steadily expanding iron and steel industries of the 
world. The report was made by the chief of the Swed- 
ish Geological Survey, together with comments by sev- 
eral other experts, and the whole published in the 
Technische Zeitschrift, from which translations have 
been made and reprinted in several leading organs of 
the iron industry in Europe and America. 

While there has been some dissent as to the exact- 
ness of certain details, the report has been accepted 
as substantially accurate. Assuming, therefore, as 
true the claim of geological science that the extent of 
workable iron-ore beds is known to within a margin of 
possible error not exceeding five per cent., the Swedish 
report, which is based upon the most authoritative in- 
formation, has naturally attracted world-wide atten- 
tion. Condensed to their smallest compass, the sta- 
tistics of the report give the following comparative ex- 
hibit of the whole known amount of workable iron ore 
available in the several iron-producing countries. The 
present annual output of ore, and the amount of ore 
actually consumed by each, are as follows, in tons : 


* al 7 . i . 
Country. | Workable de- | Annual! out- A ‘nual con 
posits. put. sumption. 


United States........... 1,100,000,000 | 35,000,000 35,000,000 
Great Britain............ 1,000,000,000 14 000,000 20,000 O00 
eae 2,200,000,000 21,000,009 24 000,000 
SN od vie Fibs cote coe 500,000,000 8 000 000 1,000,000 
Russia and Finland.... 1,500,000,000 4 000,000 6,000,000 
ENS ee anene 1,500,000,000 6 000,000 8,000,000 
0 1,900,000,000 4,000 600 1,000,000 
Austria-Hungary.. 1,200,000,000 3,000,000 4,000 (00 
Other countries......... ; 5,000 000 1 0000) 

ee. , 10,000,000,000 100 000,000 100 005 000 


Topics and Pictures Fifty Years Ago. 











stock than he desires to dispose of to single 
individuals. 

On the return of his party, within a 
fortnight or so, from the visit to the Vic- 
toria Chief, it is probable that important developments 
will be made public. Of all the copper stocks now 
being offered for sale, the shares of the Victoria Chief 
are the most attractive, and if one-quarter of the rich- 
ness of the mines, as told by those who have exam- 
ined them, is realized, shareholders will reap most gen- 
erous rewards before long. 

Those who are interested in the Victoria Chief 
should lose no time in writing for the latest reports 
and for booklets, maps, etc., to Colonel Robert H. Hop- 
per, president, 100 Broadway, New York. Share- 
holders in the Victoria Chief are always assured of a 
pleasant welcome at Colonel Hopper’s offices, where a 
large number of samples of the ore from the mines 
can also be examined. 


BROADWAY CROWDS WATCHING THE PARADE OF TRE NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly, November Ist, 1856, and copyrighted. 


World’s Supply of Coal and Iron. 


T WILL SURPRISE a great many to learn that we 
are likely to run short of iron inside of a single 
century if we keep up the present rate of consumption. 
As a matter of fact, we are more likely to increase 
the consumption than we are to reduce it. The world 
has only 10,000,000,000 tons of iron ore available. Of 
these, Germany has twice as many tons as the United 
States. Russia and France each have 400,000,000 tons 
more than this country. Our consumption is placed at 
35,000,000, which is more than a third of the world’s 
total consumption. Several months ago the Parlia- 
ment of Sweden, then in session, adopted a resolution 
calling for a report showing the extent of the known 


Q)NE OF THE amusing incidents of the 

great parade of the New York fire 
department, which took place October 
13th, 1856, was the passage of the pro- 
cession before the hoop-skirt factory shown 
in the illustration. Hundreds of needle- 
women crowded the windows to cheer the 
firemen, and the men in line in turn cheer- 
ed their fair admirers. Even in that day, 
the enormities of the hoop-skirt fashion 
were apparent to the masculine critic, at 
least, and the writer of the paragraph 
describing the incident treats it with 
satirical levity, ascribing the cheers of 
the crowd and the firemen to a consuming 
admiration, not for lovely woman her- 
self, but for the most conspicuous item 
of her adornments, as the hoop-skirt cer- 
tainly was when at the zenith of its pop- 
ularity. 

2 a 


Prosperity Without Saloons. 


THE argument that cities and towns can- 

not prosper without drinking places 
finds striking refutation in Southern Cali- 
fornia, where nearly every town outside 
of Los Angeles has adopted “‘ no license.”’ 
Such communities as Pasadena, Riverside, 
Redlands, Pomona, and Monrovia, which 
have doubled or trebled their population 
within five years, haveno saloons. 


From the Moment of Birth 


MOTHERS SHOULD USE CuTICURA SOAP, THE WORLD’S 
FAVORITE FOR BABY’sS SKIN, HAIR, AND HANDS. 


Mothers are assured of the absolute purity and un- 
failing efficacy of Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure, and purest of emollients, 
in the preservation and purification of the skin, scalp, 
hair, and hands of infants and children. For baby 
humors, eczemas, rashes, itchings, and chafings, as a 
mother’s remedy for annoying irritations and ulcera- 
tive weaknesses, and many sanative, antiseptic pur- 
poses which readily suggest themselves to women, as 
well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath, and 
nursery, Cuticura Soap and Ointment are priceless. 
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so I rmOours x 


After all, it is the name on the label that counts. 
label is more important than ever. 


November 


ee ee 


Under the new U. S. meat inspection law, the 
The law itself is a good thing. You want it. Armour ce 
The U. S. inspection stamp on meat or product guarantees purity, wholesome- 
ness and correct labeling. But it stops there. 


esasialitieli 


Company want it. 
Every good housekeeper wants something more. 
She wants gua/ity. « Purity” and “quality” do not mean the same. Give two cooks identical 
One will produce an epicure’s dinner; It’s the same in meat and food 
production on a large scale. Here’s the arithmetic of it: 


materials. the other, a failure. 


“The Armour way” adds the quality. 











« Purity,” plus « Quality,” equals « Armour’s” 





Inspected and Passed, 


June 30, 1906,” 





Look for that. 


under act of Congress of 





The U. S. Inspection stamp, on every pound and The Armour name on label or brand guarantees pure, 
every package, guarantees purity, wholesomeness wholesome, honest - label goods of gzuality. Con- 
and honest labeling of all Armour products. The stant effort to improve both the methods and _ the 
government guaranty is in these words: “U. S. products, and to make them defer than the law 


requires, is represented by 


Company.” Look for that. 





the name ‘*‘ Armour & 








Leaf Lard that is Pure Leaf 


Armour’s “Simon Pure” 
Leaf Lard fits the new meat and 


food laws to a dot. The ; 









‘‘Simon Pure’”’ Leaf Lard. This 
lard always has been all pure 
leaf, and more. Not an ounce 


Armour’s is Extract of Beef 


Read the Armour's Extract 
label again. It says now, as it 
has always said, ‘“ Extract of 


Armour’s Extract of ecf fa- 
mous all round the world for 
=a over 20 






‘U.S. Inspected of other fat goes into it. Itis Beef.’ There is no compound 
and Passed”  / made of selected leaf rendered in of miscellaneous “ meat” ex- , 
stamp is open kettles. It is a ferfect tracts under that label. To be 
not put on “leaf leaf lard. For your protection, xamed “Extract of Beef,’’ it 
lard” un- this lard is put up in sealed tin must be extract of dcef. The 
less the pails (‘‘threes,” “fives’’ and U. S. government inspection It is a concentration 
lard 7s “tens”). The Government seal stamp guarantees that. The of rich beef flavors 
pure /eaf. But is ona strip across the top (see U.S. stamp is so put on that that multiplies the 
the U. S. stamp illustration) which must be cut opening the jar breaks the housewife’s appetite- 
on a lard pack- to open the pail. With that stamp. See that the U. S. tempting resources. 
age does not seal intact and with Armour’s stampis intact. Then you won't It adds zest and savor 
guarantee leaf “Simon Pure” label on the get Armour's jars refilled with to soups, entrees, 
unless the /abel pail, you kxow you get perfect an inferior substitute. The roasts, vegetables. 
also says “leaf.” /eaf lard, exactly as it was put Armour label completes the With hot water and 


And a “leaf” label is no guar- 
anty unless the U. S. stamp is 
there too. Look for both. The 


U. S. stamp 7s on Armour’s 


up and sealed under the U. S. 
Inspector's eye. The air-tight 
pail keeps out dust, air and 
contamination of every kind. 


guaranty of purity and gzality 
—the quality that has made 


Culinary Wrinkles, 


ways of using Armour’s Extract of Beef to advantage. 


little cook book written by Ida M. Palmer, tells more than one 


seasoning, it’s a splendid cold- 
weather drink. 


hundred 


It will be sent on request. 








Armour & Company’s packing houses have been open to the public tor torty years. 


Visitors are always welcome to see for themselves how Armour plants are conducted. 











perfectly 


average is about one ées/ ham among fifteen good 





petitors. 


Just consider 


: 99 N 7? 
‘¢Veribest’’? Meats About ‘“‘Star”?” Hams Bacon at Its Best 
: Ever try a tin of ‘‘ Veribest ? Ox Tongue? Get All good hams are not ‘‘Star”’ hams. Armour’s Armour’s ‘‘Star”” Bacon (in glass jars and in 
one. You'll find it a real delicacy. It is the ‘‘Star” brand is reserved for hams of extra quality. tins) is the result of forty years of keeping a 
whole tongue, It distinguishes the des/ of the good hams. The little ahead of all com- 











cooked, inan hams. That one wins the ‘‘Star’ brand. Hogs some of its‘‘ points ” 
absolutely air- whose hams reach this honor must be the aristo It is ‘Star’ qual- 
tight package. crats of their kind. They ity—the 
The natural must be young but matured. special cur- 
t juices and They must be corn fed. They ed _ ‘flitch- s” of selected 
flavors are all must be firm- fleshed and young corn- fed “barrow” 
. there. And only moder- ately fat. They hogs. It is cut into uniform 
for those delicious cold-weather .mince pies! must be ‘‘bar- row” hogs. wafer-like slices. Each 
There's ‘* Veribest’” Mince Meat—in cartons as And their hams must _ slice is per- fect. There is 
illustrated above. The U. S. inspection stamp weigh not less than eight no waste; no ‘‘scraps” to 
guarantees that the meats and all ingredients are nor more | than twenty be thrown away. Each 
a3 clean, pure and w holesome. The Armour label pounds. The © =] hams of these _ slice in a jar will cook exactly like every other slice 
5; stands for the quality. The ‘‘ Veribest” food spe- porcine aris- “gua tocrats then inthe jar. And being sliced to the ‘just right ” de- 
a cialties are unique as savers of time and worry to _ receive special curing and gree of thinness, you can have it appetizingly 
the particular housewife. Among them, there is are branded with the brown and deliciously crisp without its being 
something that just fits practically every household <‘‘Star,” as the best ‘cooked to death.” Ever try it? One jar or tin 


food-emergency. 


CHICAGO 
SOUTH OMAHA 
SIOUX CITY 


They are always ready to serve. 






ARMOUR 4N 
wy 


among hams— ‘‘The Ham What Am.” 


will make you its friend for life. 


KANSAS CITY 
EAST ST, LOUIS 
FORT WORTH 





asper’ 


WEEKLY 
New York, 
five dollars 
or $2.50 for six months, are placed on 


LESLIE'S 
Avenue, 
namely, 


[NOTICE.—Subscribers to 
at the home office, 225 Fourth 
at the full subscription rates, 
per annum, 
what is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ en- 
titling them to the early delivery of their papers 
and to answers in this column to inquiries on finan- 
cial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, 
in emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. 
Preferred subscribers must remit directly to the 
office of Judge Company, in New York, and not 
through any subscription agency. No additional 
charge is made for answering questions, and all 
communications are treated confidentially. A two- 
cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, a 
sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All in- 
quiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,’’ Financial 


” 


Editor, LEsLie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 
York.| 
THOSE who think our great financiers 


are so well informed regarding fiscal 
matters that they are never caught nap 


INSURANCE. 


NOTICE T0 TAXPAYERS. 


_ FINANCIAL AND 


Department f Finanae 
Bureau for the Collection of Taxes 

No. £7 Chambers Street 

Borough of Manhattan ] 

New York, September 24th 1906 

NOTICE IS HKREBY GIVEN that the Assess- 

ment rolls of Keal Estate and Personal Property 
in The City of New York for the year 1906, and the 
Warrants for the collection of taxes, have been 
delivered to the undersigned, and that all the taxes 
on sald assessment rolis «re due and payable mn 
Monday, October 1, 1906, at the office of the Re- 


ceiver of Texes in the bor 
erty Is located as foll ws 


ugh In which the prop- 


Borough of Manh.jtan, No. 57 Chambers street, 
Manhattan, N. Y 

Borough of The Bronx, corner Third and Tremont 
avenues, The Bronx. N. ¥ 

Borovgh of Brooklyn Rovms 2, 4, 6 and 8 Munie- 
ipal Building Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





Borough of Queens, corner Jackson avenue and 
Fifth street, Long Island City, N. ¥ 

Borough of Richmond, Borough Hall, St, George 
Btaten Island. N. Y¥ 

In case of payment during Oetober the person 
to paying shall be entitled to the benefits men 
tlonel in tlon 915 of the Greater New York 
Charter (chapter 378 Laws ot 1897). viz A deduc 
tion of Interast at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum between the day of such payment and the 
Ist day of December next 

ALL BILLS PAID DURING OCTORER MUST 
BE REBATED BEFORK CHECKS ARE DRAWN 
POR PAYMENT’ 

When checks are mailed to the Receiver f Times 
they MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY ADORESSED 
ENVELOPES WITH POSTAGE PREPAID in ler 
to insure return of reoeipted bills by mal 

Checks dated Owoter ist should be mailed to the 
Receiver as soon as possible after bills have been 


received by the taxpayer 

Draw checks only to the order 
of the Receiver of Taxes. 
AUSTEN 
Taxes. 


DAVID E 
Receiver of 





by Judge Co. 


Copyright, 1906, 


Photogravure, 


50 CENTS 
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THE POACHER 
Happy and corfident in the knowledge that it is not 
the hunting season, she walks serenely toward the trap, 


quite forgetting the little 


all seas: ns. 


poacher Cupid, who hunts at 


Address 
PICTURE DEPARTMENT, JUDGE CO, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Trade supp'icd bu Anderson Mav 
tY ) 


Vnion Sq aN ™ 


racine Co 


- DEFAULTED BONDS 


Inactive securities. | nquotable Railroad stocks 
b vught and sold. RK. M. SMY TELE. Room 452 
Produce Exchange, New York. Establ’d 1888, 


FREE 


Make 


| 
FREE =. 


and easiest way to 


Money. ‘The Investment Herald shows y« iow small 
savings, winake invested, grow into fortunes. It gives 
you ALL the information concerning the lead ng Money 
Making enterprises and shows you how to select. th 

most successtul Companies and the soundest divi Mand i 
paying stocks. Read it caretully betore investing and 


avoid mistakes. It wall be sent FREE tor six months to 
investors. A. L. WISNER & CO, Publishers, Dept. 3 
78-80 Wall St., New Vork 


WORTH READING 


A paper that gives von information. 

A paper that prevents bad investments 

A paper that advises good investments. 

A paper giving: this advice is worth reading, 










Sign and forward coupon below and it will be mailed 
you six months free. 
American Securities, 64 


N.Y. 
Mail American Secur 


32 Broadway, 


ities Six months free to 








| for 


| his resources will be speedily exhausted. | 


| relieved satisfactorily 





LESLIE’S 


ping are greatly mistaken. The surprise 
in the London money market over the sud- 
den action of the Bank of England in ad- 
vancing its discount rate to six per cent. 
was no greater than the shock of surprise 
that this action gave to the great bank- 
ing and speculative interests on Wall 
Street. It is astonishing that surprise 
should be manifested over the action of 
the Bank of England. It has been no 
secret anywhere, or to anybody, that 
money was tight the world over. It had 
been said repeatedly that the stringency 
in money was felt in Wall Street most se- 
verely, and that it was only a temporary 
matter. 

My readers will recall that, again and 
again, throughout the entire year I have 
foreshadowed a severe pressure on the 
money market, growing in intensity, to- 
waid the year’s close. The advance in 
the Berlin bank rate to six per cent., a 
short time ago, had its significance, and 
the report, early in October, that the 
gold reserve of the Bank of England was 
lower than it had been in any previous 
October since 1893, was suggestive of 
the action that was subsequently taken 
in increasing the discount rate first to 
five, and then suddenly to six per cent. 
The ratio between the bank’s cash and 
habilities, it was recently reported, was 
the worst in sixteen years. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the bank took 
drastic measures to protect its gold re- 
serves from further depletion. 

Various explanations were given for 
this action, but the simple explanation, 
as given by the bank itself, is to the ef- 


| fect that it was desired to prevent fur- 


ther withdrawals of gold. Russia is in 
the market, not only for credit, but also 
cash. The stringency in Berlin is 
acute, and in the United States is still 
worse. We have over-extended our credit, 
and gone to such lengths in this matter 
that the time has come when we must 
meet a critical situation. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has been called upon 
on several occasions during the year to 
relieve the stringency in New York. It 
looks as if he might be called upon again 
before the close of the year, and, if so, 


In my judgment, the stringency can be 
but in one way, 


| and that is by liquidation in the stock 


market. 
have this liquidation before the close of 
the year, but it will only come under 
pressure of the banks themselves. So 
many of these institutions are intimately 
associated, in their management, with the 
heavy holders of securities in Wall Street 
that no action will be taken until cir- 
cumstances compel it, and the simple 
question is, whether stocks are so strong- 
ly held that they can withstand the pres- 


| sure if money becomes much harder. 


| to me that, 


Perhaps one man’s guess concerning this 

matter is as good asanother. The quar- 
terly disbursements, falling due October 
Ist, severely strained the stock market. 
On the first of January the disbursements 


s Hints to 
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| a sensational decline in prices is an open 


one, but every one will hope that it will 
be successfully accomplished. 
**B.,” New York: Answer by letter. 


“Dolly Varden”: I can get no information re- 
warding | oe I doubt if it has much value. 


Louis: I know of no such property in 
Arizona. "The re is one of that name in Nevada. 
*B. L.,”” New York: Nothing is known on Wall 


Street ab jout the mining stock to which you refer. 
*M.,”” Canton, O.: Greatly obliged for your in- 
formation, and will make an immediate investiga- 
tion. 
*“O.,”’ Minneapolis, Minn.: I only know what has 
been printed about these properties. The planta- 
tion companies do not apneal at all to me 


: KR. Brooklyn: Mr. O. D. Budd, of O. D. Budd 
& Co., 60 Broadway, N. Y., is president of the Con- 
solid and, of course, stands well. 


On the return of the 
I hope to 
Allstate- 


’ New York: 
visiting party from the property shortly, 
be able to report its condition at present. 
me us are most Fes re 

P.."’” New York: The firm is one of the 
olde bs the ¢ ‘onsolidated Exe change, and has always 
stcod well. 2. lam unable to give you a rating on 
the parties you name, but, as a rule, it is well to 

avoid tipsters. 

J.,"" Rome, N. Y.: The Exploration Company, 
regarding which I made reply to you, was theSierra 
Madre. It did not refer to the Boston Exploration 
Company, which is in the hands of a firm that stands 
very well, and of which I have never had complaint. 

/.,"’ New York: The references given by “e 
leading officers of the Anaconda-Sonora include 
number of banks of high standing, and I ne 
them as acceptable. I am told that the work of 
development is proceeding very satisfactorily and 
rapidly. 

“i Mw OM, ” New Jersey: 
Creek | RnB is located in Nevada. 2. I know 
little about the management, as the officers are 
mostly in the State of Washington. The par value 
of the stock is one dollar, and the capital 1,250,000 


ate’ Exchange, 
A. W. N..,’ 


1. The Furnace 


Money-makers 


particulars in reference to the property, and a very 
interesting illustrated book, showing the location o 
the mines, the assays, and the extent of the deve! 
opment work, by addressing Hopper & Bigelow, 1x 
Broadway, New York. 

Jed on pi 
a * 


The World’s Letter Writers. 


ANY AMERICANS are doubtless 
under the impression that this land 

of free public schools and other great 
educational advantages exceeds all others 
in the use it makes of the post-office. 
3ut according to statistics recently sub 
mitted by the Universal Postal Union, 
Great Britain ranks ahead of us in this 
respect. In 1905 the number of letters 
and postal-cards passing through the 
sritish post-office was 78.3 per head of 
population, while we came next with 67.6 
per head. The report furnishes other 
surprises. France and Norway, for 
instance, each with a good school system 
and a highly intelligent pecple, stand 
lower on the list than Austria and Ar- 
gentina. New Zealand comes next to 
us with 66.3 per head, and after that 
Switzerland with 59.70. The land of 
the Alps stands first in the number of 
post-offices in proportion to the popula- 
tion, the ratio here being one office to 
every 896 people. Germany has one 


Countini wwe 429, 


shares. It seems, the refore, to be selling pretty hjgh. = ri. 

*M.,”’ Somerville, N. J.: 1. I cannot get a rating for every 1,460, Great Britain one for 
on either party. The y are not members of the Stock ever 859 Denmark ‘0 a 4 
Exchange. 2. The Goldfield Lucky Boys is too high- 9 pe ry 1,859, : Pi an for every 
ly capitalized to recommend. 3. Plenty of opportu- | 2,086, Italy for every 3,791, Holland for 
nities to get into the copper market will be offered. every 3,981, Belgium for every 3,981 


I would proceed with caution andtake only the’ best. 

**Clarendon”’ The Wood-Harmon Co. has done 
a large business successfully. 2. I regard no stocks 
or bonds, not of the strictest investment class, as 
safe as a deposit in a good savings bank. The 
bonds of the American Ice Securities Company, at 
the present price, look cheaper than the stock, and, 
as there are very few of the bonds, they do not look 
dear. 4. Lagree with you. 

“McC.,’’ Sioux Falls, S.D.: I agree with you that 
the officers of a company ought, at least once a year, 
to make a full and satisfactory statement to their 
chareholders. The effort of some of the holders of 


, Union Copper to get together to pull the property 


out of a hole is, of course, commendable, but too 
often committees have their own purposes to serve 
rather than those of independent shareholders. If 
you will send your proxy, properly witnessed, in 
blank, to me, I will undertake to get at the inside of 
the movement, if I can, and advise you and the other 
shareholders of the real situation. It does not seem 
to me that the shareholders have been fairly treated. 
You certainly have not, because the statements 
made to you have not been justified. 

**Mining,”” Wisconsin: The inside interests in 


| Dominion, who have been very bullish on the prop- 


I have predicted that we must | 


will be still greater, and it has seemed | 


unless the money market 


| is speedily relaxed, either by the impor- 


tation of gold or by an inflow of currency 
from the West and South, stocks will 
have to be unloaded to some extent to 
put the banks in condition to meet the 
first of January drain. 

It is for this reason that, 
all the rosy rumors of the bulls, 
constantly and conscientiously advised 
my readers to move very cautiously in 


in spite of 


I have | 


their operations in Wall Street until the | 


money stringency has been relieved. 
That advice I now renew. It is all well 
enough to drift securely in the still 
waters of a dangerous current, but when 
the roar of the falls is heard it is time 
to pull for the shore. 

This is a great country, and prosperity 
is at the flood tide. We have more busi- 
ness than we can handle, and need more 
money than we can get. We have bor- 
rowed to the limit abroad, and, under the 
stimulus of good times and good credit, 
have pushed prices on Wall Street, and 
of commodities generally, to a pretty 
high plane. It is not necessary to have 
a disastrous panic to readjust conditions 
satisfactorily, and I have no doubt that, 
taking warning by the condition of the 
money market abroad, our leading bank- 
ers will put the brakes on the proposed 
boom and encourage at least a moderate 
liquidation of the stock market before 
the first of January. The question of 
their ability to do this without creating 


erty for the past year, still believe that it is only be- 
ginning to disclose its value, and that it will rival 
the adjoining mine, the Granby, ere long. Those 
who are promoting the Gold Hill Mining Company 
are also enthusiastic in its praise. I mentioned both 
of these stocks when they sold at half the present 
prices. 2. Some mystery attaches to the movements 
of Greene Con. since Colonel Greene has made new 
affiliations, but he and his friends are still very bull- 
ish on the property. 3. It is true, as far as one of 
our staff writers is concerned. He made the vist, 
and reported favorably. 4. I am unable to advise. 
5. Yes. 

*B. C.,”" Providence: Tue election of Hearst, 
unless a Hearst majority is also elected in the 
Legislature, could not permanently affect either 
Manhattan Elevated or any of the other local securi- 
ties. The decline in Manhattan Elevated was gener- 
ally regarded as somewhat artificial, and intended 
to promote the sale of the 48,000 shares of new stock 
which were shortly to come on the market'at public 
sale. It is said that an effort was made by some of 
the directors to prepare a scheme for the distribution 
of this stock by an underwriting syndicate. Failing 
in this, they resorted to the unusual expedient 
of offering it at public sale. With its 7 per cent. 
guarantee it ought to command considerably more 
than itis selling for. ‘Therefore, I would not sacri- 
fice it. If the reaction continues, it will offer a good 
opportunity fora profitableJpurchase. 

**M. C.,”” Omaha, Neb.: 1. I understand that inter- 
esting developments regarding the Victoria Chief 
are impending. Colonel Hopper, and a number of 
capitalists who are interested in the property, are 
now visiting the mines near Engle, New Mexico, 
and, on their return, the latest information concern- 
ing the progress of the work on the mines will be 
given out. The price of the shares, 75 cents, has 
not yet been increased. Nodoubt it will be with the 
next allotment of stock. The fact that the pur- 
chasers are given the privilege of having their 
money back within six months, with interest, if 
they are dissatisfied with the stock, has made the 
shares look attractive. Those who were able to buy 
the stock before the first allotment was made have 
already secured a generous profit. 2. The illuminated 
booklet, just printed by the company, can be had by 
addressing Hopper & Bigelow, 100 Broadway, New 
¥ ork. 

‘B. Z. O.”’: It is difficult to say which stocks can 
be bought with the greatest hope of a satisfactory 
turn. Amalgamated and Greene Copper, both being 
dividend-payers, and both great properties, are 
favorably regarded as lor g as copper maintains its 
price. The increase in the dividend of Amalga- 
mated, putting it on an 8 per cent. basis, has justi- 
fied the reports that were given me regarding its 
future. Southern Pacific common, on the basis of 
its dividends, is expected tosell con siderably higher. 
American Can preferred, paying 5 per cent., looks 
like one of the cheapest industrials, through the fact 
that the price has remained so stationary, with 
transactions in its shares very limited, has not made 
it a favorite. Ontario and Western, paying only 2 
per cent., does not yield large returns, but it is one 
of the anthracite coal roads, and the only one which 
has not participated in the boom which they have en- 
joyed. Varying conditions, constantly occurring in 
the market, may change the outlook for particular 
stocks at any time. 

“Fair Play,” Ohio: The only offer of a mining 
stock, with the privilege of returning the shares 
within six months, and securing your money back 
with 6 per cent. interest if you are not satisfied, that 
I know of, is that of the Victoria Chief Copper Min- 
ing and Smelting Company. Colonel Robert H. 
Hopper, the president, has made it his rule, in sell- 
ing stock, to accompany it with the offer to which 
you refer. I regard this as very generous, because 
it enables the purchaser to make all the inquiries he 
may require, or even to visit the mines himself, as 
the period of six months is abundant for that pur- 
pose. I do not recall any other offer as fair as this. 
The only public allotment of the shares of the Vic- 
toria Chief made thus far is one of 100,000 at 75 
cents a share, and most of this was promptly taken 
by Colonel Hopper’s own friends. You can secure 


and France for every 4,751. Great 
Britain derives the greatest profits from 
her postal system, netting annually about 
$23,438,627, the second country being 
Russia with $20,595,595 profits. Russia 
is not considered a letter-writing country, 
and its printed matter is restrained, and 
yet upon its peculiar system it derives 
good profits. 
* 7 


Special Prizes for Photos. 

ATTENTION is called to two new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE'S WEEKLY 
are invited to engage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the finest Thanksgiving Day picture reaching us 
not later than November 15th; and a prize of $10 
for the most attractive Christmas picture furnished 
us by November 28th. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long been 
one of the successful features of LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 
The publishers have decided to establish an addi- 
tional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. LESLIE’s WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for 
the best picture with News value furnished by any 
amateur or professional. For every other News 
picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs should be accompanied by a very brief state- 
ment of the events depicted, for explanation but 
not for publication. 

LESLIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
umateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, a second prize of $3 for the picture 
next in merit, and a prize of $2 for the one which is 
third in point of excellence, the competition to be 
based on the originality of the subject and the per- 
fection of the photograph. Preference will be given 
to unique and original work and to that which bears 
aspecial relation to news events. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. A contestant may sub- 
mit any numberof photographs at onetime. Dupli- 
cates of all photographs should be sent, as some- 
times one is spoiled in the using. Photographs 
may be mounted or unmounted, and will be re- 
turned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a 
request for theirreturn. All photographs entered in 
the contest and not prize-winners will be subject to 
our use unless otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid 
for each photograph we may use. No copyrighted 
photographs will be received, nor such as have 
been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should 
be patient. No writing except the name and ad- 
dress of the sender should appear on the back of 
the photograph, except when letter postage is 
paid, and in every instance care must be taken to 
use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is aluays given to victures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All photo- 
graphs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
become its property and therefore will not be re- 
turned. 

NOTE TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The value of the photographs which many of our 
correspondents send us is greatly impaired by their 
failure to provide adequate captions. Every print 
submitted should have written on the back, legibly. 
but lightly, in lead pencil, besides the name and ad- 
dress of the photographer, a full descriptive caption 
telling briefly just what that particular picture 
represents. For example, a photograph of a street 
swept by a fire, or a cyclone, should bear a descrip- 
tion identifying the buildings shown, giving the 
name of the street, and indicating any particularly 
noteworthy feature of the scene. Do not be afraid 


of making your captions too full. We can conaense 
them. The name of the party to whom payment for 


| the photograph must be made should always be plain- 


ly indicated on back of photograph. 
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| Endangering Our Prosperity. 


HERE IS a decided tendency toward 
a more conservative attitude of the 
public regarding the great organized in- 
dustries, in spite of the outcry still made 
against the large corporations. Financial 
authorities recognize the fact that the 
prosperity of the United States has ad- 
vanced with the development of the or- 
ganization of capital, and that the con- 
centration of control of industrial prop- 
erties in the hands of men of rare ability 
has contributed materially to the nation’s 
wonderful financial stability. This recog- 
nition is coupled with a conviction that 
indiscriminate attacks upon business in- 
terests, if persisted in, will undermine 
that stability What damage these at- 
tacks have done abroad and at home to 
one great industry, that of the packing- 
houses, is known to everybody; now 
comes the statement of the Standard Oil 
Company that its foreign business is suf- 
fering severely because of the domestic 
hostility of press and public, which is 
seized upon by its transatlantic rivals as 
trade capital. 

Injury of this sort to the Standard Oil 
trade means, of course, 
American oil-producers. Germany and 
other European countries, already for- 
midable commercial competitors, stand 
ready to make the most of any opportu- 
nities which may be afforded by unrea- 
soning enmity on the part of the Ameri- 
can public toward our legitimate indus- 
trialcombinations. The blackmailing and 
**holding-up’’ of trusts has been stimu- 
lated by these attacks. For example, 
the promoter whose operations led to the 
downfall of the Real Estate Trust Com- 
pany in Philadelphia found it to his in- 
terest to build sugar-refining plants and, 
under threat of competition, to sell them 
to the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. Buccaneering finance at home and 
the impairment of American commercial 
prestige abroad are some of the fruits 
which have sprung from the over-culti- 
vated soilof our muck-heap. Comparing 
the dangers of the present campaign of 
abuse with those of the silver movement 
some years ago, the Financial Chronicle 
reminds its readers that a financial crisis 
resulted from the latter, though it was 
slow in its coming. ‘‘ With equal cer- 
tainty,’’ says the Chronicle, “‘ legislative 
and political attacks directed against 
business interests, against property and 
capital, will inevitably bring a recoil 
should, unfortunately, something unfa- 
vorable develop—one or two crop fail- 
ures, a monetary panic, or other similar 
occurrence. ”’ 


* = 
Russia’s Criminal Government. 
T appeared from the report of the late 
Duma’s committee which visited Bialy- 

stok that the St. Petersburg government 

did not plan the massacre of the Jews 

at that place, but there was clear 

proof that the police subordinates and 
some of the military officers were impli- 
cated. 





WEEKLY 


| erated for the slaughter of his Armenian | 


injury to all | 


; ence Dr. Andrew D. White said that he 


subjects than are the smug hypocrites of 
officialdom who, in the name of the pup- 
pet Czar whom they control, and of the 
Christianity which they dishonor, have 
set one class of the people to kill another. 
The motives underlying such a _ policy 
seem to be to divert the attention of 
the Christian peasantry from their polit- 
ical wrongs by inflaming the passions of 
race and religious hatred, and incident- 
ally to take revenge upon the Jewish 

‘intellectuals,’’ who have done so much 
for the cause of liberty. It is to be} 
doubted if this desperate expedient will 
serve. The late Duma, whose members 
seemed to be imbued with a spirit of broad 
religious toleration, succeeded in placing 
the’real issues of the crisis before the peo- 
ple. If the membersof the next parlia- 
ment are wise they will treat the Jews as 
brothers engaged in the same struggle 
for liberty as they themselves. As for 
the Romanoffs, if no other charge could 
be brought against them than their com- 
plicity in the great crime of the new 
century, their dynasty would deserve to 
go down in utter ruin. 

* a 


*““No More Waste Lands,’’ 
Science. 


N A RECENT address before the As- | 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 


Says 


based his optimism as to the future of 
this country largely on the part that sci- 
entific investigation is to have in solving 
the problems that arise in every depart- 
ment of government. Asa striking ex- 
ample of what science has already done 
in adding to the nation’s wealth and in 
opening possibilities for the future we 
may point to the service of irrigation in 
the semi-arid regions of the West, under 
which millions of acres once counted as 
worthless desert have been converted 
into fertile and prosperous farm lands. 
But even irrigation has its limits, and un- | 
less science affords further help, there 
will be a vast area of country in the 
Rocky Mountain States left uninhabit- 
able. Part of this area is an alkali soil 
and so unfit for tillage, according to pres- 
ent ideas, and part of it cannot be sup- 
plied with water sufficient for agriculture 
except at an enormous and unwarrantable | 
expense. There is estimated to be over 
100,000,000 acres coming under this head 
as absolutely worthless. Nevertheless 
there is a fair promise even now that 
science will supply a method whereby 
the greater part of this so-called worth- 
less area will be converted into arable 
land. This is the system of ‘‘ dry farm- 
ing,’’ a system wherein all the rain fall- 
ing on this area during the year, though 
small in quantity, will be held where it 
falls and utilized for the growing of cer- 
tain crops. This will be done by the prep- 
aration of the soil in such a manner as to 
retain all the moisture near the surface. 
Experiments in ‘‘ dry farming ”’ in dis- 





| tricts where the annual rainfall is only 


The government has permitted | 


the Black Hundreds to placard the coun- | 


try with proclamations inciting to just 
such outrages, and it cannot escape the 
responsibility for a horrible outbreak 
which was the natural result of its policy 
of connivance. These foul murders fur- 
nish further proof that lasting peace can 
come to Russia only through revolution. 
Abdul the Damned is less to be exe- 


| credibility that before 
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twelve inches, and irrigation wholly 
impracticable, have shown that wheat 
can be raised under this method with 
success and profit. As to the alkali 
lands, which are regarded as hopelessly 
bad, science has yet to say its last word 
on that subject. Nothing is impossible, 
one may truly say, for the scientific 
spirit, and it is within the bounds of 
the world is 
many centuries older every square mile 
of its land surface will be conquered and 
made to contribute its part to the needs | 
of humanity. 


Business Chances Abroad. 
SPAIN’S recent decree, imposing a re- 

taliatory tariff of fifty per cent., in 
addition to the usual rate, upon Swiss | 
condensed milk, gives American pro- 
ducers an exceptional opportunity to in- 
troduce their product. The tariff on 
other than Swiss brands ranges from 1 
peseta (19.3 cents) per kilogram (2.2 
pounds) to 3 pesetas. 

HE NATIVES of India are greatly 

addicted to the umbrella habit. 
They make their own, the number of 
those imported being inconsiderable, but 
umbrella cloth and fittings are extensive- | 
ly imported. Consul-General Michael, of 
Caleutta, advises American manufactur- 
ers to secure their share of this trade, 
which is now divided among the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, and Japan. 


LADIVOSTOK pays high prices for 
fruits of all kinds, and R. S. Greene, | 


| the future of the Steel Trust is uncertain. 


| Steel "preferred. 


| plant, dwellings, saw-mill, and 100-ton mill. 
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United States consul in that Siberian 
city, believes that Pacific slope orchard- 
ists might do well to make a trial ship- 
ment of apples and oranges. If prop- 


| erly looked after at the port of trans- 


shipment — Nagasaki being the best point, 
as mail steamers run from there to Vladi- 
vostok at least six times a month—the 
fruit should reach its destination within 
forty days from the date of leaving the 
United States. 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers, 
Continued from page 42s. 


*7Z.,”’ Washington, D. C.: Of the two, Dominion 
Copper would seem to be preferable. 

* Amsterdam, N. Y.: I know nothing about 
it exce pt what was printed. It is not dealt in on the 
street. Parties connected with it are said to stand 
pre 4 well. I donot know o- 

,”’ Orangeburg, S. C.: 1. All the reports I have 
rec aaa are favorable, but i have never seen the 
property. 2. I regard the Victoria Chief, at 75 cents 
a share, as cheaper than the Wellington. 

‘R.,”’ Philadelphia: 1. They stand well, but I 
know little about the property excepting what has 
been printed. 2. No: it is not the rule to do so 
where publicity is a matter of advertising. 

‘C.,”’ New York: It is said that Republic Steel 
common is to be put on a dividend-paying basis 
shortly by those who are interested in selling it out 
to the public at higher figures. I see no prospect of 
dividends on Rock Island common, and the fact that 
it has not the voting priv ilege is decidedly against it. 

“Montana”’: 1. I can get no rating. 2. They are 
not men of prominence in the mining world. 3. I 
have never heard of it. 4. Ido not advise the pur- 
chase of the N. Y. Montana Gold Mining C »mpany’s 


stock. 5. Spencer Trask & Co., 52 William Street, 
New York. Any broker will deal in stocks on the 
curb, 


“N.,”’ New York: It would be impossible for me 
t> answer all your questions in reference to the dif- 
ferent mines, without going into a line of investiga- 
tion that would take me back, in some instances, a 
number of years. I deal with Wall Street matters, 


| and none of the stocks to which you refer is sold on 


the Street or on the curb. 

““Pp.,’’ Marshalltown, O.: I have often said that 
If the 
present prosperity of the iron industry continues, 
an increase of the dividends on Steel common to 4 
per cent. may be had. In that event, the stock is 
expected to sell around 60. I do not regard it favor- 
ably as an investment. American Can preferred, 
around 55, and paying 5 per cent., looks cheaper. 

“B.,”? New York: 1. I would not sacrifice Bethlehem 
It is rumored that the company 
may make acombination with its rivals, and that it 
is ready to see the stock depressed to enable the 
purchase of large blocks for distribution when the 
combination is made. I do not regard it as an in- 
vestment. 2. The last dividend payment, of 1 3-4 
per cent., was made October 3d. 3. Theiron industry 
is not as stable as it might be, and, for that reason, 
Steel stocks are not regarded as in the investment 
class. 

““M. N.,”’ Indianapolis: The properties of the 
Mogollon Gold and Copper Company are about 85 
miles northeast of Silver City, N. M. The group 
embraces a number of mines, and two of them, the 
Cooney and the P. have produced over $1,250,- 
000 in the past. The improvements on the property 
are extensive, embracing the sinking of a number 
of deep shafts, a good steam plant, electric-light 
At one 
time, a dividend of 2 1-2 per cent. was paid. Theore 
carries considerable silver, as well as gold and cop- 
per. The capital of the company is only $1,000,000, 
par value of shares$l. Mining men who have seen 
this property speak highly of it, and I believe that it 
offers as good an opportunity for a mining specula- 
tion at the price as there is in the market. It is a 
well-developed mine, with very rich resources, and 
requiring only a closer connection with transpor- 
tation facilities to make it a gcod producer, and 
once more a dividend payer. Theoffer of the bonds, 
with a bonus of the eteck, which was recently made, 
was one of the best offers of the kind. Those who 


| are interested in this proposition should address 


Thomas J. Curran, president, 290 Broadway, New 


York. 


Continued on page 431 
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Women Who Live in London. 
Continued from page 414. 


hold. 
can women in England who try to be 
very English, and who succeed in being 
nothing that even a self-respecting serv- 
ant can regard with approval. 

The American woman in London over- 
pays everybody, of course. The shops 
in London all cater especially to the 
American woman 





wo: 





LESLIE'S 


many of the best of them mark their 
goods in dollars as well as in pounds, and 
that every salesman or saleswoman in 


| any high-class establishment can tell at a 





| ican women 


| 


moment’s notice what an article is 
worth in dollars and cents. Moreover, 
they can tell at a glance when they have 
an American to serve. It is really very 
funny. Fancy a clerk in a New York 
department store being able to tell an 
English visitor right off the tip of his 
tongue that a certain garment was worth 
ten and six, three guineas, or five 
pounds, seven shillings, four pence ha’- 
penny. But, of course, such a clerk 
wouldn’t be a necessary person. The 
Englishwoman does not go to America 
to spend money in our stores, but to look 


at the sky-scrapers and see “‘ the queer- | 


est people on earth’’ on their native 
heath. We go to London to see West- 
minster Abbey and the Tower, too, but 
they are only incidental with most Amer- 
who spend their time in the 
more modern quarters of town. I speak 
of the mere visitor now. The American 
woman resident in London never sees 
Westminster Abbey or the Tower at all, 
but she has an intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with every fashionable shop. 

But let her go on her way, this fair 
American expatriate. One day, perhaps, 
in the evening of her life, she will look 
back with longing and regret upon its 
morning, spent in an atmosphere electric 


' with such youth, such verve and fresh 


enthusiasm, such good-fellowship and 
honest helpfulness as have long since 
been outgrown in tranquil, beautiful, 
restful old England. 


American Cheese Abroad. 


MERICAN cheese is consumed in con- | 


siderable quantities in Wales, but 


| Consul Williams, of Cardiff, says that 


Unfortunately, there are Ameri- | 


the sale may be increased. At the usual 
retail price, fourteen cents, 
manufacturers can undersell all others. 


To Widen the Kiel Canal. 


HE WIDE-REACHING effectsof the | 


big war-ship craze are indicated in 
the determination of the German gov- 
ernment to widen the Kiel Canal from 
sixty to 130 feet, and the width at the 
surface from 130 feet to 350 feet. The 
proposed improvements, it is estimated, 


witness the fact that! will cost nearly $50,000,000. 
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particulars and rates 

ot Endowment Policies 


BOE G..... .ccocccvccccccceess 

Name coe e-Age 
Address.......-+seeee sees eeeccereseces 
COSUPALION. 000 vccccecerees cvesceces. Dept. S 








Yes—and you know just 


Travelers look for 
it on the great rock, and 
speak about the missing name as the steamer passes. 

Something else missing? 
better than anybody else what that is, 
thought you would tind out about The Prudential 
life insurance policies—sometime. 


thought you would begin te “save up ’’—to- 


But to-day there is still something missing—a 
liberal, easy-to-keep-up Prudential life insurance 
policy among your valuable papers—a 
sible stimulus to saving, a veritable Gib- 
raltar of protection to your family. 


The 


rudentia 


Insurance Co. of America 





HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


Yes—and you know 
You’ve 


And you've 


sen- 


Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Presipent. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 











American ' 


WEEKLY 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
| information of readers of Lusiim’s WeExLy. No 
| charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a person:! reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,” Lasiim’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


PEOPLE who are contemplating the 
taking out of life-insurance policies 
| should consider well the recent action of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in adopting a resolution 
condemning the methods of get-rich- 
quick companies. One plan of campaign 
of the agents of such companies is to 
offer some wealthy and influential mem- 
ber of a community a {secret or special 
contract; reducing materially the cost of 
| insurance to him, in consideration of his 
agreement to influence those who have 
confidence in his judgment to insure in 
the same company. Promises of large 
dividends are made to the general public 
by these agents, and the victims of their 
wiles do not realize, until it is too late, 
that the rich and influential ‘‘ capper ’’ 
has received the dividends promised them, 
in the form of secret rebates. It cannot 
be too thoroughly realized that life in- 
surance is an investment, and one in the 
making of which the investor should ex- 
ercise even more prudence than in ordi- 
nary investments; since its main pur- 
pose, the protection of the policy-holder’s 
family in the event of his death, may be 
| entirely defeated if he has purchased 
insurance of the get-rich-quick variety. 
The official warning against such gold- 
brick schemes and against the attendant 
evil of carrying larger policies than the 
insurer can afford, in the hope of realiz- 
| ing extravagant dividends, ought to have 
| a steadying effect upon people who have 
contracted the insurance bargain-hunting 
habit. 

**F.,”’ Chicago, Ill.: The Cincinnati company is 
only three or four years old. I would prefer a com- 
pany of greater years and strength. 

* B.,”’ Port Reading, N. J.: If the offer of the 
| Mutual Benefit, of Newark, is made by the com- 
| pany, that is one thing; if it is made by an agent, 
| that is another. Every company, as a rule, an- 

nounces that only the promise of the company itself, 
and not of an agent, will be kept. The company is 
not one of thelargest, but isallright. If it will em- 
body the offer in the policy it will be a part of the 
contract, and will hold. 

“K.,” Stratford, N. Y.: 1. There are good men 
on all the tickets for trustees of the Mutual Life. 
One should make his selection with great care and 
with a knowledge of the standing and character of 
the competitors for the responsible place of trustee 
to represent the policy-holders’ interests. 2. The 
men selected to receive thegyotes for either ticket 
will, of course, be under obligations to cast the bal- 
lots for the tickets they represent, and none other. 
If you will send me your proxy in blank, properly 
witnessed, I shall be glad to utilize it with a number 
of others that have been intrusted to my charge, and 
will try to cast your vote for the best men selected 
from all the candidates in the field. 

“S.,” Jersey City: 1. The annual cost of life in- 
surance in some of the assessment orders is pretty 
high—much higher than was expected when these 
orders were started. The difficulty with all assess- 
ment insurance is that the members of the associa- 
tions never know what their maximum payments 
will Assessments depend upon the death rate, 
and, as the members grow older, the deaths rapidly 
increase and the assessments must increase cor- 
respondingly. Asa result, the older members be- 
come a burden on the younger, and there is an irrec- 
oncilable difference between the two classes often 
resulting in hardship to the older members at a 
tlme in life when they can least afford it. 2. In an 
old-line company the rate is fixed at the beginning, 
and the policy has a constantly increasing value in 
case one has to give it up, but once a policy in an 
assessment company lapses it has little or no value. 

“Endowment,”’ Elmira, N. Y.: 1. If you are un- 
able tosave your money, an endowment policy would 





| 





probably be the best thing you could have to protect | 


your interests, 
many prefer. You do not have to die in order to se- 
cure its benefits. You can get an endowment for 
fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five years. It will cost 
you more than regular life insurance because, at 
the end of the endowment period, the company 
guarantees to pay you the full amount of the en- 
dowment with any additional advantages to which 
the policy may be entitled. By taking an endow- 
ment policy, therefore, you will have at the end of 
the endowment period assu to you a certain 
amount of money that you can absolutely count 
upon with safety, and, in case of mishap or hard- 
ship, it will be a good thing to have in sight. 2. 
The cost, and the particularly attractive features 
of endowment policies, are all set forth in the liter- 
ature sent out by the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J. If you will fill out the 
coupon attached to the announcement of this com- 
pany on this page, and mail it, you will get the facts 
more in detail than I can give them to you. It will 


pay you to do so. ; a 


Bulgaria Favors Enterprise. 
THE NEW encouragement law which 
| 





has become operative in Bulgaria 
has opened, according to a British consul, 
| 4 profitable field for the introduction of 
| foreign capital. The old law required 
that the administration of all companies 
| Should be Bulgarian. The new law abol- 
|ishes the old restrictions and extends 
| the privilege whereby machinery, raw 
| material, coal, etc., destined for any new 
undertaking shall enjoy exemptions from 
| custom duties and reduction of freight 
| rates on state railways. 


STUNNING PICTURES JUST OUT. 
OUR handsome, forty-page catalogue of beautiful 
pictures—reproductions in photogravure and pho- 
| Seca of the best work of popular artists of the 
day. 
SEND FIVE CENTS, to cover mailing expenses, to 
+ Picture Dept., JupGe Co., 225 Fourth Ave., New York, 


This is a form of insurance which | 
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AClub-Cochtail 


2 iS ABOTTLED DELIGHT 
- > 


—_ 

















Most Americans are connoisseurs in Cock- 
tails— and a taste demands 
unitormity in the flavor, strength, and mixing 
of his favorite drink. There’s only one kind 
of uniformly good cocktail— CLUB COCK. 
TAILS. Bar cocktails are slap-dash guesswork 


connoisseur’s 


—good by accident, bad by rule—but never 
smooth or uniform to a cultivated taste. CLUB 
COCKTAILS are scientifically blended from 
choicest liquors, aged and mellowed to de- 
licious flavor and aroma. Insist on CLUB. 


Seven Varieties—Each One Perfect. 
Of All Good Grocers and Dealers. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
New York 


Hartford London 





Your Poems May Be Worth 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
Send them to us for the music. 


i Ee as 


HAYES MUSIC CO., 221 STAR BLDG, CHICAGO 


Hotel 
Martinique 


+ 
BROADWAY, THIRTY-SECOND 
and THIRTY-THIRD STREETS 





Under the same management as 
the Hotel St. Dents. 


@ That splendid service and atten- 
tion to small details that have made 
the "St. Denis" famous among the 
older New York hotels are now 
duplicated in the very center of the 
shopping and theatre district. 


@ The Martinique offers at mod- 
erate rates the very highest standard 
of entertainment to the transient 
public. 

Rooms $2 and upwards. 


With bath $3.50 and upwards. 
Parlor, bedrodieand bath $6 and upwards. 


@ The Martinique restaurants have 
already become famous for their 
excellence of cuisine and service. 








Wm. Taylor & Son 


INCORPORATED 











The Best Advertising Medium is 


LESLIE’S 
ad WEEKLY ue 


SONG-POEM 
music and_ popularize. 


Popular Musie Publishing Co., 940 Enterprise Bldz., Chieago 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
en, Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 

ou can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proofs of cures. 100-page 


Book Free. 


COOK REMEDY Co. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 














and music published ON 
ROYALTY. We write 
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% FOR 
Ly PURITY, 
QUALITY ¢ FLAVOR 


Sold atour Stores by 
Sales Agents Everywhere. 


AS THERE CAN BE MOORE WELLE 
7 GIT FOR OlDand YOUNG 
see all different. Venezuela, Tee 


STAMP guny, Paraguay, Peru, Japan, 
Mexico,Cuba, Philippines, etc.,and Album, | 0c 
1000 FINELY MIXED, 20c.; 1000 hinges, de. 
Agents wanted. 50 per cent. New List Free. 
Y ¢.A.Stegman, 5939 Cote irilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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F Punch Recipe 


By a well known chef. Cut out and preserve 


Four loaves sugar; sliced orange 
and pineapple and a few cherries. 


One large cube of ice; pony of 
cognac; pony of curacoa; pony of 
apricotine; one split carbonated 
water, one quart 


COOR’S 


Lmplrigh 
Ghampagne 

















THE ADVENTURES OF 
NERVY NAT 


are carefully collected and gathered in a 


eat binding for the purpose of distribution 
mong his many admirers. Upon receipt 

of $.85 we will send this book to any 
idress, postage prepaid. 





JUDGE COMPANY, New York 








f'GOMERY FLAGG 








Copyright, 1906, by Judge Co. 


Photogravure, 14 x19 
75 CENTS 
HOLDING HANDS 
Little Cupid above and his pupil beneath, both hold- 


ing hands. 


The hands are very different, but the effect is the 
same—time stands stil], 


Address 
PICTURE DEPARTMENT, JUDGE CO. 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Trade supplied by Anderson Magazine Co., 
32 Union Square, New York 


| as to your broker’s charges. 





| basis that ought to jus- 


| copper district 
| Mexico, must be consid- 


| per share was recently 
| offered to the public, and 
| has already been nearly 


| ing a little above par. 
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Jasper’s Hints 
Continued from page 429, 


“B.,”” Oshkosh, Wis.: I see nothing attractive in 
the stock of the Telegraphone. It has yet todemon- 
strate its great commercial value. 

“V.,” Utica: You should address your commu- 
nication to C. B. Rudd, agent of the Verde Grande, 
Kansas City, Mo. He will be glad to give you all the 
particulars regarding the property. 

“D.,”” Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1. Both companies are 
under the same management, and there is little dif- 
ference between the shares. I have not seen a re- 
port of the earnings. 2. Am unable to obtain a 
rating of the firm. 

“W.,” Pierre, S..D.: 1. It is not regarded as a 
safe and unbiased adviser. 2. Shawmut is by no 
means one of the best of the copper stocks. I do 
not advise its purchase excepting for speculative 
purposes, and then at considerable risk. 

“X. Y. Z.,” Pittsburg: 1. I could not advise you 
These differ in differ- 
ent offices. It all depends upon your understanding 
with your broker. 2. I would not sell the Steel stocks 
short as long as it is in the power of the manage- 
ment at any time, by increasing dividends on the 
common, to give the stock added strength. Many 
veteran observers believe that the iron and steel 
market has about reached the crest of its prosperity, 
po that, within a year, this fact will become evi- 

ent. 

“J.,”" Goshen, N. Y.: 1. The Gold Hill Copper 
property is in North Carolina. It is a low-grade 
proposition which has come into the hands of a 
gentleman with considerable experience in mining 
development. Since I spoke of its merits it has 


nearly doubled in value, and, while its friends are 
still advocating its purchase, it must be borne in | 
2. Re- 


mind that it has had a considerable rise. 
ports from Dominion 
Copper all agree that it 
is being developed on a 


} 


tify payment of divi- 
dends shortly. 
““A., Ft. Wadsworth, | 


N. Y.: 1.1 only know 
what has been printed 
regarding it. 2. Among 
the low-priced copper 
stocks beginning to at- 
tract attention the shares 
of the Victoria Chief, 
which is opening a new 
in New 


ered. An allotment of 
these shares at 75 cents 


entirely subscribed. It is 
said that dividends are 
expected within a short 
time. You can obtain in- 
formation regarding it by 
addressing Colonel Rob- 
ert H. Hopper, president, 
100 Broadway, New 
York. 

“J. H. P.,”” New York : 
The value of stock de- 
pends not only on the 
amount of dividends it 
pays, but also on the pos- 
sibilities of the property, 
and of increased divi- 
dends. So we have Lack- 
awanna, paying only 10 
per cent. per annum, and 
selling at $550, while 
Union Pacific, paying 10 
per cent., sells at less 
than $200. We have New 
York Central, paying 5 at 
per cent., selling around 
$140, and Atchison, with 
the same dividend, sell- 





Ney 
189) 


medals at 
Chicago, 


We wrid’s 


The Central is an old and 
well-established divi- 
dend-payer, while Atchi- - 
son has only been on the dividend list a short time. 

“* Blamire,’’ Washington: 1. An excellent bond 
of moderate price is the Toledo St. Louis and West- 
ern 4s, now selling around 81. 2. The managers of 
Dominion Copper, which stock has recently had a 
substantial rise on the curb, say that its rapid 
development promises to make it a rival of Granby, 
which it adjoins. The Dominion is capitalized at 
much less than the Granby, and has recently risen 
from $5 to$7ashare. The friends of Gold Hill, a 





to Money-makers. | 


] 


AGED AND 
RESPECTED 


With character and merit. 
spirit of Kentucky hospitality; 
the essence of good cheer. 
best whiskey for all uses. 


\ 


33 
and Grand Prize, highest award, 
Fair, St. 


Sold by leading dealers 





| 


North Carolina property, have also been very bull- | 


ish on it of late. It has risen from $2 to $5 a share. 


| Anaconda-Sonora is said to be one of the coming 
properties in Mexico, and is disclosing considerable 





strength. 

*P.,”” Englewood, N. J.: 1. I cannot obtain a re- 
port. 2. The earnings of American Malt, as report- 
ed in the last annual statement, justify the hope 
that dividends will be declared on the reduced stock, 
though no announcement has yet been made. The 


shareholders will be justified in making a demand, 


at the annual meeting for quarterly, or, at least, 
semi-annual, reports of the earnings. If you will 
send me your proxy I will be glad to utilize it at the 
meeting. Considering the manner in which the 
company has been run, I think its officers have a 
good deal of assurance to ask shareholders to send 
them proxies for the annual meeting. 

D. M.”’: 1. It was erroneous to state that the 
Western Union was to increase its capital stock. 
The increase is in the bonded debt, and a considera- 
ble part of it, Iam told, is to be applied to the ex- 
tinguishment of expiring bonds, and the balance for 
much-needed construction and extensions. 2. The 
great rise in copper, to which you allude, occurred 
in 1888, and was due to an effort to control the out- 
put and the price. The present rise is credited to 
the remarkable increase in the demand for copper 
and brass in various linesof construction. The bot- 
tom of the present boom is therefore not likely to 
drop out all of a sudden, and the desire for copper 
shares is apt to continue for some time. 

“*H.,”’ Chicago, Ill: 


Nearly all industrial enter- | 





prises are reporting unusually large earnings, and | 


correspondingly increased profits. Theinside clique 
that controls National Biscuit, and it is not averse 
to speculating in stocks, declines to give the share- 


holders authentic infotmation regarding the earn- ’ 


ings, except at annual meetings, and then the re- 
port is meagre. I have been told that the earnings 
justify increased dividends on the common, but that 
no decision as to the matter has been reached. The 
only way to get at the facts is to obtain them from 
one who knows, and that would be extremely diffi- 
cult, as long as the present management is continued 
in power. Competition in the trade is constantly 
increasing, and if dull times should ensue it would 
be severely felt. I do not, therefore, regard the 
common as an investment. 





Mothers will find Mrs, Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 25c a bottle. 


| 


| 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 


are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. asc. a box. 

Tue Sohmer Piano is recognized by the music-loving 
public as one of the best in the world. Visit the ware- 
rooms, Sohmer Building, 170 5th Ave., before buying 
elsewhere. 


H.,”” Bradford, Penn.: 


$10, 
financing selected enterprises. 
customers such securities as it selects for the invest- 
ment of its own capital in undertakings in which it 
owns virtual control. i 
pied in the development of two copper properties to 
the north and to the south of the famous United 
Verde Copper mines at Jerome, Ariz. On both of 
these properties diamond-drill plants are installed, 
and considerable excitement was caused at Jerome 
recently, owing to the drill on the larger of these 
properties, the Harryhousen group, striking a for- 
mation of soft slate, rich in sulphides, at a point only 
300 feet distant from a 119-foot breast of ore, from 
which the United Verde is now taking its great 
values. Since the Securities Company is the largest 
holder of stock in these enterprises, a considerable 
advance may be looked for, both in the price of Man- 
hattan stock and in that of the mining company, 
following this important strike.”’ 

“H.,.” Philadelphia: 1. The recent report that 
valuable new processes for making salt had been se- 
cured by the International Salt Company reminds 
me of similar statements sent out by the company 
which preceded the International, and which had 
such a disastrous ending. While International Salt 
is in the hands of a better management, it has not 
entirely escaped a speculative element, as recent ef- 
forts to put up the price of the stock clearly indi- 
cate. 2. Early in the year I called attention to the 
merits of Nevada Con. Copper when it was selling 
around $9 or $10 a share. It has since doubled in 
value, and fallen into the hands of a crowd which is 
fond of making money out of the speculative char- 
acter of its properties. Considering that it has 
never earned a dividend and that its large bodies 

of ore are of very low 
| grade, and that the stock 

has had a heavy advance, 
it might be well to waita 
while before purchasing. 
“*Vindex’’: 1. The 
slump in Tonopah Exten- 
sion was charged to 
differences in the man- 
agement which led to the 
unloading of heavy hold- 
ings. The nominal rise 

| in the stock was due to 
manipulation, and was 
easily engineered because 
the stock was trusteed 
and little of it was, 
therefore, on the market. 
According to recent re 
ports of its develop- 
ments, it is now selling 
forall it is worth, though 
no one can tell what may 
be uncovered in a mine. 
2. I am unable to give 
you the information from 
any reliable source. 8. 
The remarkable rise in 
Nipissing is credited by 
many to the clever ma- 
nipulation of one of the 
newcomers in New York, 


mining stocks 
brought him a fortune. 
Asa rule, when wonder- 
ful wealth is disclosed in 
amine that fact is kept 
from the public until the 
time to unload has ar- 
rived. The fact that such 


The 


The 
Gold 
1885 ; 
1900 ; 


Orleans, } s of ¢ 

Paris, wealth of the Nipissing 
are now 
leads to the belief that 
insiders are disposing of 
their holdings, or prepar- 
{ng to do so. 

NEw YORK, 
| October 25th, 1906. 
JASPER. 





Louis. 


everywhe ve. 


| 
Making inquiries of the 
Manhattan Securities Co., 20 Broad Street, New 
York, I received the following statement: “This 
|; company is capitalized in 100,000 shares, par value 


with the twofold purpose of operating and | 
It only offers to its | 


It is at present chiefly occu- | 


whose sky-rocketing of | 
has } 


remarkable stories of the | 


being printed | 


















WRITE OR SEND 


for our illustrated Magazine for Pleasure 
Cruising, 


‘¢ Winter Cruises to Summer Lands,’’ 


issued by the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


giving full information regarding 
winter trips to 


THE ORIENT, 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
THE ADRIATIC, 
EGYPT AND THE NILE, 
THE HOLY LAND AND SYRIA, 
THE WEST INDIES, 
JAMAICA, COLOMBIA, 
COSTA RICA, AND COLON 
By superb Twin -screw Steamers 
‘+ Moltke,” ‘* Bluecher,”’ 
‘¢ Prinzessin Victoria Luise,” 
‘+ Deutschland,” etc., etc. 


| TRIPS FRO $5.00 
| PER DAY UPWARD 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35 and 37 Broadway, NEW YORK 
1229 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
159 Randolph S reet, Chieago, TL. 
vO State Street, + oston, Mass. 
1056 Bromdway. Oakland, Cal. 
wl Olive Street, S.. Louis, Mo. 


AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


‘* Oceana,” 
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| [' YOU are thinking about 

Building a House an in- 
vestment of $1.00 now will 
save you hundreds of dollars 
in building a house, by get- 
ting the latest aad most prac- 
tical ideas of the noted and 
capable architect, Mr. George 
Palliser. We therefore de- 
sire to call your special at- 
tention to our new book just 
issued and containing over 


ONE HUNDRED 
UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSE PLANS 











THE 


etc., etc. 


valuable to everyone thinking o 


them. 
mail, postpaid, $1.00. Bound in cloth, $2.00. 
price. Address all orders with remittances to 





TITLE OF 


GEORGE PALLISER’S 
MODERN BUILDINGS 


A new up-to-date book, containing*over one hundred plans (all new) of houses rangin 


from $500 to $20,000; also plans of Public Library Buildings, Summer Hotels, Stables, 


‘his book is a collection of precios designs showing examples of houses recent! 


THIS BOOK IS 


in cost 
ublic Halls, 


built, and in- 


building, by reason of their having been, with very few exceptions, 
planned in the ordinary course of a busy architect’s practice during the last few years, and built in 
various parts of the country within the prices given. 

Full description accompanies each plate, giving sizes, height of stories, how built and finished, and 
improvements contained, thus giving information of very great value to everyone contemplating build- 
ing, as the plans and designs embody the best thought and most careful study of those erecting them, 
giving real results as to cost and a guide that is sate to follow. 
tore, a value that can be fully appreciated for their practical utility, and stand alone as real examples 
ot how some people’s homes are planned and what they cost. 

To those wanting homes or selling home-sites, members of building associations, land companies, 
real-estate men, those having land to improve, carpenters and builders, and everyone interested or 
who ever hopes to own a home, these designs are invaluable and will prove of very great value to 

It contains 115 large pages, size 11 x 14 inches. - 


These designs and plans have, there- 


Price, bound in heavy paper cover, sent by 


Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of 


JUDGE COMPANY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Remit by money Uruce-wt ~..ccme—don’t send currency. 
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@ Chicago's Theater Train—11:30 P. M—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 






































STRANGE, ISN’T IT ? 

\ lady whose name was Miss Rook 

Was taught at a school how to cook. 
The poor fellow she wed, 


I think, now is dead 





Since Miss Rook learned to cook by the book. 


Visor — 


Vor guarantee of purity, 


see back \abel onevery baile; 
Wat's MW 












THREE FAST TRAINS 
leave Chicago daily for the Pacific Coast, via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over the only double track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. 


The Overland Limited 


The pioneer fast through electric-lighted train to San Francisco and 
Portland daily. The most luxurious train in the world. Less than three 
days en route. 


The Los Angeles Limited 


Electric-lighted, daily through train arriving at Los Angeles afternoon of the 
third day, via the new Salt Lake Route. Entire new equipment. Drawing- 
Room and Tourist Sleeping cars, Composite-Observation cars, Dining cars, 


The China & Japan Fast Mail 


ae # Daily train to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, 
through without change. Pullman Drawing-Room and 
Tourist Sleeping cars. Free Reclining Chair cars, 


The Best of Everything. 


All agents sell tickets via this Line. 


Write for booklets, maps, schedules, rates, list of hotels, and description 
of limited trains. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. ™M., 
Chicago & North-Weste 
CHICAGO. * 
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Brilliant and Clear to the IT IS EASY WITH 


Turn the bottle EC TRO 
upside down, 
Orlayit on its side; SILICON 
Shake it up | 


Or shake it down, to Clean and Polish 
It stays SILVERWARE 
Send address fora FREE SAMPLE, or 1c. in 
The same inside stomps for a full box. Electrc-Silicon Soap ‘dl equal 
rue Evectro Siricon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 


PRCA ee 


























‘vans’ Ade cled w ~ / 
- (S1ACTHONESNS EYEWATER 
The first and only Ale free from \ Wa eves[)y [SAACTHOMPSONS fy 
dregs and sediment. | - " soe ental 
— — - —_ LS fi a ling purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRS1 
CLASS Piano, or Piano and Self-Player combined, 
MAKE $10.00 A DAY should not fail to examine the aaieol the pom 
One man and one machine can do renowned 
this witha 
Concrete Block 
Machine 
\n opportunity TO THE FIRST 4 
ro WKITK US trom each local- | PIANOS 
ity to start a BIG PAYING 
BUsINESS with small cap 
a home yon ahold nse ate Boing to build gics.oo, | and the “SOHMER -CECILIAN” Inside Players, 
Sand, Water and Cement only materials required, “One | Which surpass all others. 
ian can make 200 blocks daily Machine seut on trial. Catalogue mailed on applic ation. 4 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS SOHMER & COMPANY, NEw YorK. ; 
The PETTYJOHN COMPANY 674 NW. Sixth SI, Teme Houle, Ind. Woerereoms: Cor. Sth Ave, 22d Si. 


Write DR. 4. L. STEPHENS CO., 


Deptt. 4, Lebanon, Obio. | LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


 NANKAURIOUS WAITING 


= BALL-POINTED PENS (*:scu7*) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
; paper; never scratch or spurt. 


ae 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-iOINTED pens are 
more duradie, and are ahead ot all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 2% cts., and choose a pen te 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


or any Stationery Store 


“THE 20TH 
CENTURY LIMITED’’ 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the World, 
960 Miles in 18 Hours, Via the 





nortan 9 





‘* 4merica’s Greatest Railroad” 


This magnificent train is equipped with Pullman 
cars of the very latest design and has all the 
special features which have made the New 
York Central service so deservedly popular. 
Barber, Fresh and Salt Water Baths, Valet, 
Ladies! Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market 
Reports, Telephone, Stenographer, etc. 


A dozen other fast trains between 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
AND 
BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, 
COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
the West and Southwest. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 





